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HE discussions at Geneva this week regarding 
the future composition of the League Council 
have led to no agreement, and it is suggested 

that the Council will have to meet again in August 
to decide what action it will propose at the September 
meeting of the Assembly. If Lord Cecil’s compromise 
scheme were generally approved it would, we suppose, 
have to be accepted ; but it does not seem to us to be 
at all a good scheme, because it is based primarily 
upon a desire to soothe certain individual suscepti- 
bilities rather than upon any regard for the efficient 
working of the League machine as a whole. Most 
sincere supporters of the League are, we believe, 
opposed at heart to any enlargement whatever of the 
Council; and we would suggest that the obviously 
proper solution of the present impasse is first of all 
to submit that question, tout simple, to a general vote 
of the Assembly. In all these discussions the Assembly 
has been inexcusably ignored ; its right to be consulted 
and to exercise legislative authority ought to be far 
more clearly recognised than it has been hitherto. 
Another point that ought, in our view, also to be 
recognised, and publicly emphasised, is that all 
delegates elected to the Council are bound to regard 
themselves primarily as representatives of the Assembly 
and only in the second place as representatives of 
their own respective countries. The President of the 
Council just now is the delegate of Uruguay ; that he 
should regard himself—as we are sure he does not— 
a8 representing his own country rather than the 
general body of members of the League would 
Obviously be absurd. But some other non-permanent 


members of the Council do not seem to be quite clear 
on this point. We are sure, at any rate, that the 
League will never solve its internal difficulties until 
the Assembly comes into its own and is allowed to 
occupy its rightful position as the supreme inter- 
national authority. 

* * * 

Turkey has confounded the prophets of evil who 
assured us that there was going to be war over Mosul. 
The Treaty concluded, after long and patient negotia- 
tion between Sir Ronald Lindsay and Tewfik Rushdi 
Bey, should give general satisfaction. It is naturally 
not hailed with enthusiasm by all the Turks; there 
has, indeed, been a good deal of grumbling. But it 
has been ratified in the Angora Assembly by an over- 
whelming majority—143 votes against 2—and we be- 
lieve it will be accepted, in Turkey as here, as the foun- 
dation of an honest friendship between the two countries. 
It is said that the Turks’ readiness to come to an 
agreement with us was largely due to their fear of Italy. 
If that is so, we are happy to think that Signor Musso- 
lini’s mischievous talk has produced better results than 
he intended! The main points of the Treaty are as 
follows. The Brussels line, with certain rectifications 
in Turkey's favour, is accepted as the frontier. Turkey 
thus renounces her claim to Mosul. A neutral zone is 
established, 75 kilometres in depth, from which armed 
bands are barred. There is a mutual obligation to 
abstain from hostile propaganda, and officials are 
prohibited from tampering with local sheikhs and tribal 
chieftains. Turkey gets a share in the famous—and 
problematical—oil, to the amount of ten per cent. of 
the revenue accruing to Iraq from all petrol fields 
(save in the Basra vilayet) during a period of twenty- 
five years. 
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The results of the Roumanian general election are 
interesting, and the methods by which they have 
been arrived at are instructive. General Averescu’s 
““People’s Party” (the Government party) secured 
not quite 55 per cent. of the total votes cast, and it 
gets 286 out of 387 seats in the new Chamber. The 
National Party and the Peasants’ Party, or Tsaranists, 
together polled 80 per cent. of the votes and have 
seventy-seven seats; the Liberals and Anti-Semites 
have the rest. We are told, on reliable authority, 
that these elections have been more outrageously 
conducted then they were half a century ago. Every 
obstacle was put in the way of Opposition candidates 
and their supporters; all forms of intimidation, from 
threats to thrashings, were practised. Inside the 
polling booths agents of the Government “ instructed ” 
the peasants how to vote. In the country districts 
Opposition agents were not allowed to assist at the 
count, and tle presiding officers—generally “ safe ” 
men for the Government—could arrange results to 
their master’s taste. The blame for all this is put by 
the Opposition parties mainly on General Averescu’s 
predecessors, the so-called Liberals, who are in reality, 
of course, Conservatives. They in fact brought him 
into power, presumably to keep the nest warm for 
their own return, when the memory of their sins shall 
have faded a little. The Peasant Party, which stands 
for—and we believe honestly stands for—clean politics, 
is furious, and there are some who predict that its 
policy will soon take a more revolutionary colour. 


* * * 


Senator Borah’s resolution, asking for information 
as to important British schemes in Panama, let loose 
in the United States Senate an attack upon Great 
Britain for action alleged to be against the Monroe 
Doctrine. The Panama Corporation, Limited, a British 
concern, has secured from the Republic of Panama 
the grant of a large tract of territory, said to include 
1,000 square miles in the Veraguas district, and 3,500 
square miles in Darien, for ten years of exploration and 
prospecting, no others to be given concessions within 
that time. Senator Borah made a comprehensive 
charge, asserting that the British scheme was intended 
to defeat American plans for growing rubber in an area 
of two million acres. Accusations of bribery also were 
made in the Senate, and it was contended that European 
concessionaires should not be permitted to operate so 
near to the American frontier. The Panama Govern- 
ment replies that everything is in perfect order. The 
British Government is not involved, and the State 
Department had already observed that there was no 
ground for diplomatic action, “ since the concessions 
seemed to be a typical grant for the exploitation for 
mineral deposits only.” As for the Panama Corpora- 
tion, its chairman states the case in simple and emphatic 
terms. The British Government, he says, has no 
interest whatever in the affair; the question of rubber- 
planting within the tract has not been contemplated ; 
not the smallest attempt has been made to squeeze 
out any American interests; the concessions were 
acquired entirely for the mineral resources; not a 
dollar has been expended in bribes. We may add that 
the British Press, naturally inclined to be sensitive to 
Mr. Borah’s suspicions and assaults, should bear in 
mind one American fact of the moment. Congress is 
breaking up, and the election campaign has begun. 
Senators from the West are tempted to bring up any- 
thing that may impress the electors “‘ back home” ; 
even an able man such as Senator Borah allows himself 
to be drawn into the old forms of mischief-making. 





—— 


Protectionism was seen at its worst and silliest jp 
the wrapping-paper debate last Wednesday. The 
roposed duty on this article was defended by the 

esident of the Board of Trade as vital to the 
salvation of an industry hard hit by foreign com. 
petition. The industry, it appears, employs some 7,000 
persons. It is a small one, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister 
admitted, but he thought it would grow if carefully 
fed with a 16% per cent. duty. He could not deny, 
however, that its nourishment would be purchased 
at the expense of other industries for which wrappi 
paper is in the nature of a raw material. And these 
other industries employ 300,000 or 400,000 people. 
Not only the Opposition, but a considerable number 
of the Tories joined in the attack. Sir John Marriott, 
who represents York—which is to say chocolate— 
was particularly bitter. This duty, he declared, would 
in effect work out as a bounty on the import of foreign 
chocolates. Somebody else tried to counter this by 
the argument that much of the chocolate-makers’ 
wrapping paper was not the real dutiable article at 
all, but enamelled or imitation art paper, and that, 
in any case, the extra cost would be almost unnoticeable, 
That, of course, is one of the favourite Tariff Reform 
arguments, and it does not meet Mr. Lloyd George's 
charge that the Government was violating its pl 
by this “ kangaroo protection,” jumping from trade 
to trade. This method of proceeding by instalments 
looks suspiciously like a trick for imposing on the 
country a pretty comprehensive protective system. 
It is a trick which the country hardly expected from 
Mr. Baldwin. 


* * * 


This week’s meeting between miners and owners 
has achieved nothing. Neither party appears to 
have modified its previous attitude in any way. The 
owners are still seeking to extend working hours as 
well as to reduce wages, while the miners are still 
firmly refusing to consider either claim. The accounts 
of what tuok place at the meeting, as given by the 
two sides, read very differently; but in effect the 
rival versions mean much the same. The owners 
want to cut costs, by varying both hours and wages, 
so as to bring nearly all the pits back to an “ economic” 
position. The miners, on the other hand, urge that 
pits which cannot afford a reasonable living wage must 
either be closed or be kept going by means of a 
subsidy. The owners want to readjust working con- 
ditions on the basis of present coal prices, whereas 
the miners contend that present prices, artificially 
depressed by the late oaballe, cannot fairly be taken 
as a standard. Between these two pusitions there 
are clearly many intermediate possibilitics ; but it is 
plain that neither party is at all in a mood to seek 
them out. In short, the abortive attempt to resume 
negotiations has only emphasised the truth of our 
view that the Government ought at once to take 
action on the Commission’s Report, and to deal by 
legislation with both the reorganisation of the industry 
and the wages question. And that, we are sure, Is 
the view of public opinion in all parties and i 
all classes. 

* * * 

Nevertheless, the Government remains utterly 
inactive, though the paralysis of industry caused by 
the coal stoppage is growing steadily and unemploy- 
ment increasing from day to day. What are the 
reasons for this extraordinary abdication of the 
functions of government? Is it that the Cabinet 
cannot agree among themselves? Is it true that 
Mr. Churchill is putting up, on financial grounds, 4 
strong opposition to the carrying out of the Com- 
mission’s Report ? Is it true that the heavy industries 
are powerfully backing the mineowners both in opposing 
colliery amalgamations and in desiring to reduce 
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or increase hours in order to bring down the 
price of coal? Or is it merely that the desire to 
teach the miners a lesson is still uppermost in the 
minds of some of our present rulers? Whatever the 
cause, the result is deplorable. For no sensible person 
really supposes that, if the miners at the end of a 
and destructive struggle could be driven back 
to work on the owners’ terms, we should be any nearer 
to a restoration of prosperity in the coal trade. As 
matters stand, the reorganisation issue is being lost 
sight of and the immediate issues of hours and wages 
treated as central. But fundamentally reorganisation 
is the primary question, and the immediate issue 
between owners and miners secondary. For reorganisa- 
tion alone can enable the industry to pay both a fair 
fur a fair day’s work and a reasonable yield on 
invested capital. 
* * 

The municipal by-election in Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain’s constituency in Birmingham confirms the North 
Hammersmith result as a sign of the present tendency 
of political opinion. The events of the past few weeks 
have undoubtedly strengthened Labour as a political 
force. Nor is this really at all a matter for surprise. 
The Government has certainly done nothing that could 
attract any working-man to its support. The Liberals 
are all at sixes and sevens, so that no one who votes 
Liberal can have any idea for what he is voting. Labour 
alone remains ; and the experience of common action 
in the late strike has made working men more inclined 
to vote together as well as to join in Trade Union or 
Co-operative activity. There can be little doubt, as 
we point out elsewhere, that if a General Election were 
held to-day, the Labour Party would gain enormously 
in votes, and very largely in seats. But, of course, if 
only for this reason, an election is unlikely. Indeed, 
it could only be brought about if the well-known differ- 
ences inside the Conservative Party and the Cabinet 
were to force on an internal crisis. This means that, 
if Mr. Baldwin has the courage of what we believe to be 
his convictions, he can compel his more reactionary 
colleagues to acquiesce in any policy he likes to propose. 
If he decides to act on the Coal Commission’s Report, 
they will have to give way ; for they dare not, by resig- 
nation, force an appeal to the country, and they know 
that a purely Die-hard Cabinet is out of the question. 
For this reason, if the public will only press its view 
firmly on the Government and on Members of Parlia- 
ment throughout the country, it should not prove very 
difficult to compel the Cabinet to act. 

. * * 


The Electricity Bill has been before Standing 
Committee this week. It is subject to two fires of 
criticism. The Labour Party would like to strengthen 
the hands of the proposed Board and of the Com- 
mission, and also to increase the element of public 
control on the joint electricity authorities. A large 
section of the Conservatives, on the other hand, 
acutely dislike the Bill as a semi-Socialistic measure, 
and are doing their best to whittle it away. So far 

have been few substantial changes, though the 
Government has agreed to a re-shuffling of the duties 
of the Board and the Commissioners which may turn 
out to have far-reaching effects, and will need very 
careful scrutiny. What the opponents of the Bill 
appear, or wish, to forget is the extent to which the 
rical industry is already under public ownership 
and control, and the undisputed success of public 
enterprise in this field. The fear on the Labour side 
s that the Bill, while increasing the nominal public 
control of the industry, may cyan by its adminis- 
tration, decrease the extent of public ownership and 


operation; but the need for a co-ordinated scheme 
pale clearly realised that the Labour Party is unlikely 
Push its opposition on particular points to con- 


siderable lengths. The main thing is to get the 
scheme quickly into operation, both for its own sake 
and because it is likely to be of material help in 
rescuing the coal industry from its present troubles. 


* * * 


Letchworth, the first Garden City, has been cele- 
brating this week its coming of age. It used to be 
the fashion to laugh at tchworth as a place 
inhabited solely by cranks in flowing garments and 
sandals. In the early days doubtless it harboured 
a good sprinkling of peculiar people; but the popular 
caricature was always very far from the truth. And, 
nowadays Letchworth and its next in succession, 
Welwyn, are cities of quite ordinary people, and 
differ from other cities mainly in having more 
light and air, better architecture, and no slums. The 
Garden City idea has indeed won its way to acceptance,’ 
though even now many people confuse it with the 
Garden Suburb, which is quite a different thing. The 
Garden Suburb is a residential quarter attached to 
a town or city as a dormitory. But a Garden City 
is — as a complete centre where men work as 
well as live, with its industria] as well as its residential 
quarter, and its own social life completely organised. 
This idea is, of course, not fully realised in practice ; 
but Letchworth, with all its faults, has been a great 
pioneering experiment, and has influenced housin 
and town-planning development all over the world, 
The critics of Garden Cities are apt to compare them 
with an ideal standard. Compare them with other 
new towns created by modern industrial civilisation, 
and you get a fairer measure of the service to civilisa- 
tion rendered by Mr. Ebenezer Howard and his 
fellow-enthusiasts. 

* * . 

An Irish correspondent writes: June, it was feared, 
might prove economically as disastrous to Ireland as 
May was to England. Fortunately, the calamity of a 
railway stoppage has been averted by last week’s 
settlement between the amalgamated companies and 
the N.U.R., under which acceptance of the first reduc- 
tions ordered by the Wages Board has ensured a post- 
ponement of three months in the dates fixed for the 
second and third series of cuts. Agreements of this 
kind arrived at by consent are still sufficiently rare 
with us to merit hymns of thanksgiving, and perhaps 
still more surprising, in view of official Labour demands 
for State control, is the fact that the Union leaders 
declared that in the discussions their case received 
more sympathetic consideration from the managers 
than from the new official bodies exercising authority 
under the Government. The British embargo upon 
the import of slaughtered meat from the Continent is 
another stroke of luck for the Free State. We are 
bound to obtain a large slice of this trade, and with 
ordinary prudence our breeders should have little 
difficulty in strengthening their position so as to hold 
the ground gained after the removal of the ban. The 
windfall was badly needed, for if a vast amount of 
nonsense has been talked about our adverse trade 
balance it has been obvious for some time that between 
bad seasons and low prices we were eating dangerously 
into our reserves. Agriculturists are not a hopeful 
race, and the Irish farmer has had such a consistent 
run of bad luck for generations that it is difficult te 
kindle in his breast even the tiniest spark of cheerfulness, 
He expected more from a native Government than it 
was in the power of any rulers to give, and not unnatur- 
ally he regards it as adding insult to injury when his 
claims are met by stern Ministerial reminders that the 
worst of his troubles are of his own making. Opponents 
of the Free State count on his discontent as a factor 
in these schemes, but they ignore the essential fact that, 
if the farmer finds the new régime no great ree. 


ment on the old, he is not likely to upset his apple-cart 
A2 
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again for the doubtful advantage of superseding the 
resent Government by a Republic of the pattern 
esired by Mr. de Valera or Miss MacSwiney. 

* . * 


PourticaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—We were forgetting 
A our Tory reactionaries for the moment, but here they 
are in, in full cry on poor Mr. Baldwin’s flank— 
“ Tainted gold,” “* Moscow money,” “ Bolshevist stranglehold " ! 
If ever there was a thoroughly English industrial quarrel the 
average man would have thought it was our coal dispute. 
The parties have been at loggerheads over it for a dozen years ; 
the reason is plain to all—that oil and electricity are shouldering 
coal out, while its export markets dwindled in the war. But 
no, Moscow has done it, that is where Mr. Cook got the money 
for the coal “ strike.” Commander Locker-Lampson and other 
Conservative bloods tried to force a debate on this in the House 
of Commons this week, and were checked by some stern words 
from the Treasury Bench. But they will come to it again, 
for it has now been taken up as a stunt in the daily Press. I 
have often tried to analyse the temperament of the Tories in 
the House of Commons of the “ shoot-them-down” variety. 
Mostly men in big business, or their hangers-on, they may be 
divided into two classes. Some talk this “‘ Bolshie”’ business 
with tongue in cheek, believing it an instrument to influence 
opinion outside in favour of the employers; but some do 
actually believe that our workmen are enemies of the State. 
With the latter it is a superstition, and their minds are full of 
illusions. On this subject a real Tory cannot speak sanely. 
* * * 


,. Mr. Cook has acknowledged the receipt of considerable sums 
from Russian Unions or agencies. This money will be spent in 
aid of the families of British workmen, and in a sense it may be 
regarded as in aid of the British Treasury, since it may lessen 
unemployment claims, and thus serve a very useful purpose. 
Our politicians, if they search their memories, should know that 
when our miners are shut out, or come out, they stay out for two 
or three months, and whatever the contribution from Russia 
may be it will not appreciably affect the length of the quarrel. 
If the Russian Government decided to pay Great Britain a 
proportion of her debt, we should not hear, even from the Tories, 
anything about tainted gold. But judging from the Tory temper 
it is likely that this unfortunate stunt will be used to embitter 
the coal dispute, and make an ultimate settlement more difficult. 
British wor! n do not like to be called “* Bolshies,” “* slaves of 
Moscow,” and so forth, when they are fighting for a minimum 

. But the stunt is all the more welcome to the reactionaries, 
as it can be used to damp down what they resentfully call Mr. 
Baldwin's “‘ sob-stuff,” of which they were very impatient in the 
earlier stages of the trouble. 


- * * 


The Liberal split, having come to a crisis in the Parliamenta 
party, is now transferred to the country, and the first clash will 
come at Weston-super-Mare. It is an unhappy business to 
write on, but I will put down one or two reflections on the actors 
in the struggle. Whichever way the Federation meeting may 
BO, it will be a curious duel—if duel it is to be—between Lord 

ford and Mr. Lloyd George. The latter is par excellence a 
platform man, with the ear of the country. Lord Oxford, 
since he lost his seat in the Commons, has only emerged from his 
study at intervals, and on a platform is inclined to read long 

from his notes, which leaves an audience distrait. 
Mr. Lloyd George has a t hold over the Liberal Press, 
he has one journal all to himself, and has always cultivated 
liaison with Fleet Street. He can “ get his stuff across.” Lord 
Oxford, during a long life, has displayed a disdain of the Press 
which is peculiarly illiberal, and has inveighed against journalists 
in private. He likes toread his morning Times, but is believed to 
sniff at the other papers. Whether or not it is cause and effect, the 
newspapers supporting him have now sadly dwindled, and in the 
Press he cannot make a wide appeal. Sir John Simon, who is 
was as a possible third leader, suffers from the public 
belief that as a speaker he is cold and logical. He is impatient 
of this allegation, but though of late his speeches have shown 
a wider range, it is the fact that he cannot emulate Mr. Baldwin’s 
** sob-stuff ’’—or, to put it more politely to both—he finds it 
difficult to make the human appeal. 

* . * 


One of the points made by Mr. Lloyd George in the course of 
the recent exchange of Liberal amenities was hardly fair to 
Labour, or, in particular, to Mr. Gardner, the victor in the 
North Hammersmith by-election. If it could be proved that 
the slump in the Liberal vote at that election was due to the 
Liberal quarrels, it would of course be a good scoring point. 
But, apart from the fact that Mr. Gardner is known and liked 
in the division, which he first won for Labour in 1923, and 
also that Liberals drop the fight in 1924, which never does 
any good to a cause, there were other special considerations. 
There is a large and growing railwaymen’s vote there, and the 
men were sore and angry because they had not all been taken 
back to work. 









| 


THE INCOMPREHENSIBLE. SPLIT 


HERE is much that, from the pvint of view of 
the public, is still very mysterious about the 
split in the Liberal Party. There is a general 

impression that Mr. Lloyd George has been excommpy. 
nicated because his attitude towards the General Strike 
differed somewhat from that of the majority of his 
colleagues in the so-called “‘Shadow Cabinet” of 
Liberalism. This explanation will not, of course, hold 
water; firstly, because the differences were not of very 
great importance; secondly, because, in so far as there 
were differences, it was plainly Mr. Lloyd George's 
attitude that was the more closely in accord with the 
Liberal tradition; and thirdly, because some of those 
who most actively sought to expel him from the party 
did not in fact disagree with his speeches on the strike, 
Why, then, has the breach been made and so deter. 
minedly widened ? What reasons are there for refusing 
to co-operate with Mr. Lloyd George, which were not 
equally valid and weighty when the prodigal was 
received back into the fold two or three years ago? 
If such questions are put to Mr. Lloyd George's 
Radical critics, the answer is always something like 
this: “Ah, you don’t know what he has been doing 
behind the scenes, how badly he has behaved, etc., ete.” 
Precisely! We (the public) do not know. But since 
it is the public (or at least the Liberal section of the 
public) which must be the final arbitrator in the quarrel, 
it is difficult to see how the anti-Lloyd-Georgites, 
if their evidence cannot be brought forward, can hope 
to gain the verdict. The wild speeches of Mr. Pringle 
are hardly likely to be of service ; and merely recrimina- 
tory documents, at once vague and rancorous, such as 
the statement issued by the Libcral Central Office on 
Tuesday, can surely only strengthen Mr. Lloyd George's 
position. In this particular controversy he has kept 
his temper and his opponents have not kept theirs; 
whereby he has undoubtedly gained an enormous 
advantage. The suggestion that he has been entering 
into negotiations with a view to joining the Labour 
Party is too absurd to be credited. Accordingly the 
public, being still uninformed as to the real grounds of 
the attempted excommunication, quite naturally 
assumes that it has arisen out of a purely personal, 
and unusually one-sided, quarrel; and since it hates 
to be bothered with personal squabbles, naturally gives 
most of its sympathy to the provoked rather than to 
the provokers. Mr. Lloyd George's Liberal critics 
seem to have failed altogether to realise that this was PI 
inevitable. We can recall no instance of a political a 
coup that has been more grossly mismanaged. | 
But if the origins of the split are still mysterious, its te 
results are not. Lord Oxford, no matter what resolu 
tions of confidence may be proposed and carried, has 
surrendered the effective leadership of the Liberal th 
Party. Mr. Lloyd George is supported by two-thirds 
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of the Party in the House of Commons, by an over : 
whelming majority of Liberal voters throughout the ‘“ 
country, and by the whole ef the Liberal press, with | 
the single—and very ineffective—exception of the 
Westminster Gazette. Sir John Simon, we suppose, wil fc 
lead the House of Commons remnant, but we do no 

see how he can claim to be the “ official” Liberal ci 





leader in the Commons, however complete may be his 
(or Lord Oxford’s) control of the Liberal “‘ machine. 
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For the Speaker is concerned with parties only as they 
exist inside, not outside, the House of Commons, and in 
his eyes Mr. Lloyd George must remain the official 
Liberal leader with all the rights which that position 
carries, including, we should suppose, the occupancy 
of the rooms allotted to the Liberal Whip. 

These, however, are matters which concern us only 
as interested outside observers of a situation which is 
without precedent. The question which is of real 
importance is as to what effect this untimely public 
quarrel is likely to have upon the general relations of 
parties. The Labour Party just now has a clear prospect 
of making great electoral gains if it should have the 
chance. That is always the result of an industrial 
rebuff. The optimistic belief entertained by many 
Conservatives that the failure of the General Strike 
would discredit and weaken Labour politically was 
without foundation; it was a belief, that is to say, 
founded upon a complete misunderstanding of the 
common psychology of their fellow countrymen. The 
sympathies of the public—and not alone of the working- 
class public—in spite of all Mr. A. J. Cook’s efforts to 
alienate them, still remain with the miners in their 
struggle for a living wage. The general feeling is that if 
industrial action cannot help, then it is necessary to 
fall back upon political action. If an Election were 


_to be held next month, hundreds of thousands of 


Trade Unionists would vote Labour who have never 
before in their lives voted Labour. The North Hammer- 
smith result was no accident; it was a symptom of 
what is likely to happen at any by-election in an 
industrial area that may occur in the near future, 
The history of the Labour movement in Great Britain 
is a history of the swing of the pendulum from political 
to industrial action and back again. Defeated in one 
direction it turns to the other. 

But, bright as may be the politica) prospects of 
Labour just now, the Party has no ground for hoping 
that at the next General Election, or even at the 
Election after that, it can secure an absolute majority 
in the House of Commons. It may succeed in mono- 
polising the industrial seats, but it is not in a position 
as yet—nor appears to be making any really effective 
attempt—to gain those rural seats without which it 
can never form an independent government. Before 
it can do that it must kill the Liberal Party, and four 
million Liberal voters are likely to take a lot of killing; 
especially if they are led by a man with that flair for 
popularity which Mr. Lloyd George possesses, and which 
no other Jiving politician save Mr. Baldwin can even 
pretend to emulate. That is why the present Liberal 
split may prove to be of real importance. Mr. Lloyd 
George has energy and initiative of a very uncommon 
kind, and within certain pretty wide limits is prepared 
to co-operate with almost anybody. Manifestly how- 
ever he is much more inclined, temperamentally, to 
co-operate with the Left than with the Right; and in 
that inclination he is certainly supported by the majority 
of Liberals in the country. If he gains the effective 
leadership of the party, as seems now to be likely, 
Owing to the blunders of his opponents, he will certainly 
push it to the Left, ignoring altogether the views of his 
Right wing supporters, most of whom will probably 
follow the example of Sir Alfred Mond. 

_ That these possibilities are not being ignored in Labour 
arcles is shown by a remarkable article by Mr. Philip 


Snowden which appeared in Reynolds’ News last 
Sunday. Mr. Snowden believes, as we do—without 
approval or disapproval—that if Mr. Lloyd George 
contrives to reanimate the Liberal Party it might 
become “a determining force in British politics for 
some years to come.” “It is this fact,” adds Mr. 
Snowden, “‘ that makes the personality and future of 
Mr. Lloyd George such a fascinating and engrossing 
problem. So long as he is in politics he can never be 
ignored.”” Mr. Snowden, of course, is a Socialist, and 
Mr. Lloyd George is a strong anti-Socialist ; but both 
are political realists and Mr. Snowden’s views undoubt- 
edly reflect the unspoken thoughts of many of his 
colleagues. The Labour Party cannot, for many years to 
come, hope for power and office without Liberal help; 
and Mr. Lloyd George knows that he cannot hope to 
give effect to his schemes for land reform and for the reor- 
ganisation of “coal and power” without Labour help. 
“*A Labour Government,” wrote Mr. Snowden, “ is 
the only possible alternative to the continuance in 
office of the Conservative Party. There is nothing in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s programme which is in opposition 
to the Labour programme on these subjects.” Mr. 
Snowden repudiates the idea, and even the wish, that 
Mr. Lloyd George might join the Labour Party, for 
he thinks that such a step, if it were conceivable, 
would be of advantage only to the Conservatives- 
And therein we are sure that he is right. There can 
be no Liberal-Labour coalescence or coalition, but 
there can very well be Liberal-Labour co-operation on 
nearly all the practical legislative issues that are likely 
to arise for many years to come. At any rate, the sole 
alternative to some such co-operation is plainly the 
indefinite continuance in office of a Conservative 
Government; and since even the most liberal of 
Conservatives—for example Mr. Baldwin—is bound 
to make concessions to the foolish and disruptive aims 
of the Die-hards, that prospect is intolerable. We 
most sincerely hope, therefore, that out of the present 
distresses of the Liberal Party there wil] arise some 
new possibility of Liberal-Labour co operation—such 
as is envisaged by Mr. Snowden. Personal difficulties 
are likely to arise in any political relationship in which 
Mr. Lloyd George is concerned, but we do not see why 
they should be insuperable, any more than we can see 
why Mr. Lloyd George’s Liberal colleagues should have 
chosen this moment for a split which was perhaps 
always inevitable, but which might surely have been 
arranged to take place upon some issue more compre- 
hensible to the public. 


THE OUTLOOK IN EGYPT 


HE air was unexpectedly cleared in Egypt last 

week by Zaghlul Pasha’s announcement that he 
would not, after all, form a government himself. 

Though the barometer is not yet at “set fair,” this 
access of prudence on the part of the Wafd is encouraging 
—and encouraging not merely to British Die-hards, 
but to the geniune friends of Egypt. It is not simply 
that Zaghlul has hitherto shown himself an intransigent 
of the intransigents. His premiership, in all the circum- 
stances of the moment, must inevitably have meant a 
fight with the gloves off. It would have been at onee 
an incitement to the passions of his followers, and an 
open challenge to the Residency and the British Government. 
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It would have been taken as such not only by the British 
Government, but by other foreign Governments who are 
watching Egypt with jealous apprehension. Adly Pasha, 
the Libera] leader, has happily got together a Ministry 
which has given general satisfaction. That is not to say, 
of course, that Adly is a British puppet. He rests on the 
power of the Wafd, and he clearly cannot pursue a policy 
that has not the Wafd’s assent. Moreover, he is on funda- 
mentals in agreement with the Wafd. He stands for consti- 
tutionalism as against the autocratic pretensions of the King 
and the Palace clique, and he stands for the freedom of 
Egypt fron: foreign domination. We do not think there is 
much chance of his “ betraying his country,” or of dancing 
to any and every tune played in Downing Street. But 
there is a chance he will recognise, as Zaghlul appears 
unable to recognise, what are the true interests of his 
country, and that defiance of Britain will provide no short 
cut to Egyptian freedom. His task, as we see it, is to exert 
a moderating influence on his extremer Nationalist allies, 
and to deal with us on the basis, not of driving us into 
the sea, but of getting what he can now and hoping for 
more presently, It is a stiff task, but not an impossible 
one. 

What does it involve, when we come down from generali- 
ties to particulars ? What is to be done about that rock 
of offence—the four “‘ reserved questions”? Great Britain 
claims the right to protect her communications in Egypt. 
‘She claims to stand as the defender of Egypt against foreign 
aggression, and as the defender of foreign interests and 
minorities in Egypt. She claims the control of the Sudan. 
How are these claims compatible with our declaration four 
years ago that Egypt was a free and independent State ? 
‘The first three are certainly limitations on absolute national 
autonomy. The matter of the Sudan is in a different 
category. Egypt’s claim to be mistress of the Sudan cannot 
be substantiated on grounds either of law or equity. It 
has been rejected not merely in the interest of Great Britain, 
but in the interest of the Sudanese themselves, who have 
made plain enough their objection to Egyptian rule. 
And it has been rejected by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
Government as well as by Mr. Baldwin’s. What the 
Egyptians have a right to in the Sudan is a guarantee as 
to the water supply of the Upper Nile, and that, as they 
know, we are perfectly ready to give them. As regards the 
other questions the case looks more doubtful. We insist on 
quartering troops on Egyptian soil for the protection of the 
Suez Canal, and on the application of a Monroe doctrine to 
Egypt, and it is easy to represent this as brutal Imperialism 
domineering over national liberties. But is it a fair picture ? 
Doubtless in an ideal world there would be no Empires ; 
and the time may come—and we hope will come—when 
the British Empire will have passed completely into the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. But meanwhile, in 
the world as it is, the British Empire has responsibilities 
and must be allowed certain rights in order to fulfil those 
responsibilities. We certainly hold no brief for any form of 
Imperialistic aggression or exploitation. But, whatever 
may be said about our conduct in Egypt in the past, we 
do not think that those charges can honestly be brought 
against us now. The geographical and political situation of 
Egypt makes it impossible for us to behave as though it 
were Denmark or Patagonia. If we claim a privileged status 
there, we claim it neither for purposes of aggrandisement, 
nor for purely selfish reasons, but for the general advantage. 
Both the security of the British Empire and the tranquillity 
of the Middle East are, at the present moment, we believe, 
for the general advantage. And if reasonable measures to 
safeguard those two things mean Imperialism, then it is an 
Imperialism which, as it seems to us, is not only legitimate 
but necessary. 

Nor is this all. The Egyptians ought to take very careful 
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stock of their own position as a newly fledged democracy, 
We are not going to argue that they are unfit for sel. 
government ; that is a futile taunt, even though it be true 
that their standards of efficiency are not ours. But what 
they have to face is the question of whether they are quite 
capable yet of standing alone. Zaghlul Pasha and his 
friends may think they are; but what do other people 
think ? Let us be blunt, and ask what Signor Mussolini 
thinks. Is there any doubt about the answer? There is, 
large Italian colony, and there are large Italian interests, 
in Egypt, which are at present protected by Great Britain, 
Italy has also shown a growing appetite of late in Africa, 
Supposing we stepped out of Egypt, might not somebody 
else find reasons for stepping in? The Egyptian politicians 
are not all fools, and they know well enough how precarious 
would be their independence, if it rested with themselves 
alone to maintain it. And if they were put to a choice 
between being in tutelage to Britain or to Italy or someone 
else, we do not fancy they would hesitate, despite the 
hard words they have used of us. But that precisely is the 
choice before them. 

What we hope, then, of Adly Pasha is that he will per. 
suade the Wafdists to face the facts. Either the reserved 
questions may be left iri reserve, whilst the Egyptians get 
on with the really important business of their political and 
economic development. They have plenty to do, both in 
the way of making good as a parliamentary democracy, 
and in carrying out programmes of public works, irrigation 
and drainage especially, to meet the needs of a steadily 
growing population. Or, if they must have some formal 
settlement, they can negotiate on details, such as a definite 
agreement about the Sudan water or the position of British 
troops in Egypt. But in principle the reserved questions 
must be treated as settled—for the present, at least. The 
tutelage of Egypt need not be, and ought not to be, regarded 
as permanent. At some future date—not necessarily in the 
remote future—when Egypt has settled down, and other 
States also have settled down, and the power of the League 
of Nations is more effective, Egyptian independence may 
become absolute. To demand that it shall be absolute 
now is only to invoke trouble and perhaps disaster. Fiat 
justitia, ruat celum is a fine sounding general maxim, 
but its application in particular circumstances requires a 
little thought. To concede all that Zaghlul Pasha has 
claimed would pretty certainly bring down the skies. But 
what would be the practical worth of the justice that would 
be done ? 


THE FRANC’S TRUE 
VALUE? 


WHAT IS 


Paris, June 7th. 

ATHETIC are the repeated confessions of incom- 
P prehension which are uttered by bewildered 
Finance Ministers. When the franc falls they 
declare that evil influences which they cannot understand 
must be at work. When the franc rises they attribute the 
temporary improvement to their own ability, their dex- 
terous manipulation of credits. Sometimes it is England 
who is accused of forcing down the franc, though it would 
seem that any person with the smallest intelligence would 
recognise that the depreciation of the franc, which enables 
the French to invade British markets, must be bad for 
British business. Sometimes American financiers are 
blamed. Sometimes Belgium, sometimes Italy, sometimes 
Switzerland, is accused of wicked designs on the franc. 
It does not seem to occur to the French that such unanimity 
on the part of foreign countries indicates not a conspiracy 
but a common distrust—a distrust which everybody knows 
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js shared by a large number of Frenchmen. Speculation 
there undoubtedly is, but speculation is a consequence of a 
situation and not its cause. Those who take advantage of 
the franc’s instability do not create that instability. If an 
edifice is blown down by the wind it is useless to upbraid 
the wind—the fault is that of the builder. 

I have insisted in these columns on the psychological 
or political factors which are largely responsible for the 

t position of the franc, but even M. Briand’s changed 
majority—a majority which resembles the old Bloc National 
in its composition rather than the Bloc des Gauches which is 
in deliquescence—is not sufficient to reassure the possessing 
dasses. Expedients such as the use of the Morgan credits 
or the employment of gold reserves in driblets, cannot in 
themselves save the franc, for they merely consist in the 
yoluntary offer of dollars at a lower price than can normally 
be obtained in francs; and this artificial operation can 
in the end only succeed in frittering away good money 
without obtaining any permanent effect. An expedient 
may be commendable in certain circumstances, but only 
on condition that immediately the rot is stopped drastic 
measures of a more solid character are taken. 

Unfortunately there still exists a tendency to talk and 
write the most utter nonsense on this subject. There has 
rarely been, I imagine, such political folly, while the 
economists, not all of them French, continue to indulge in 
fallacious reasoning which is quickly belied by the facts. 
The franc was given a tremendous push downwards when 
two years ago the possessing classes were both antagonised 
and frightened by menaces and ill-considered legislation. 
The flight from the franc was accelerated by the revelation 
that the Government instead of vigorously reacting was 
resorting to occult inflation. Last year the advances of the 
Banque de France to the State were successively raised, 
and inflation to the extent of seventeen and a half milliards 
was authorised. Since then there has been no new autho- 
risation of inflation, but the Treasury is in virtue of the last 
vote living on a gradually augmenting effective inflation. 
The emission is none the less real because it was not 
operated at one swoop. It is said that the budget is 
balanced, but while the State continues to pay any part of 
its liabilities in paper which it borrows from the Banque de 
France the assertion must be understood in a relative sense. 
The Humanité, the organ of the Communists who apparently 
rejoice in the prospect of further financial difficulties, points 
out that from May 4th to June 3rd the advances of the 
Banque de France have increased from 34,850,000,000 
francs to 86,900,000,000 francs. One of these milliards 
(in round figures) was devoted to the reimbursement, on 
May 20th, of Treasury bonds which matured, but obviously 
there is a considerable margin for ordinary State expenses. 
The limit of the advances as now fixed of the Banque to the 
State is thirty-eight and a half milliards, and the limit of 
the fiduciary circulation for all purposes—for this limit is in 
France fixed by law—is fifty-eight and a half milliard 
francs. The Government should be able to avoid any 
further alteration of the law in this respect, but evidently 
foreign financiers are not altogether persuaded of its 
resolution. They are discounting in advance the 
possibilities. 

And yet there is much which would denote the intention 
of the Government to adopt better methods. There is, 
for example, the appointment of a Commission of Experts 
which will advise the Cabinet. The idea of such a Com- 
mission has been long discussed in France, but it would 
seem to have been urged on the French Finance Minister 
by English financiers, notably Mr. Montagu Norman, 
Mr. Reginald McKenna, and Sir Robert Kindersley. They 
reminded the French in the friendliest fashion that 

: owed her money stability to the constitution of 
42 independent organisation which was charged, outside 


Parliament, with the elaboration of a financial programme. 
As soon as the war was over the British authorities appointed 
the Cunliffe Committee, which made two reports, setting 
forth recommendations of a technical character. Bank- 
notes were to be substituted for Treasury notes, and the 
control of the fiduciary circulation placed in the hands 
of the bank of issue. The plan was approved, and no 
obstacles to its fulfilment were placed in the way by 
Parliament. The volume of fiduciary circulation is now 
strictly maintained in the limits required by the com- 
mercial activities of the country. A year ago England 
returned to the gold standard and the final disappearance 
of Treasury notes is in sight. Nevertheless the effort has 
been long and sustained. France is starting late, but 
there is no reason why she should not succeed, if the Com- 
mission is fearless, sincere and uninfluenced, and if 
Government and Parliament, without faltering, accept its 
counsels, taking technical steps towards monetary stab‘lisa- 
tion, well-balanced taxation whose incidence will be fair, 
the renunciation of all facile but dangerous aids to the 
Treasury, and the restoration of confidence. 

If economic competence is substituted for political 
incompetence, the franc will be saved; for fundamentally, 
as I propose to show, the frane is worth more than it 
now commands on the money markets of the world. Yet 
it must be admitted that, while in England the economic 
experts were listened to with respect and were not suspected, 
in France the economic experts may have some difficulty 
in imposing their conclusions on Parliament. There has 
been a campaign against the bankers, and the doctrinaire 
deputies are resisting what they regard as an encroach- 
ment on their prerogatives. Were not the Etats Généraux 
convoked primarily to control finances? Is not the 
essential duty of Parliament precisely to initiate and 
approve financial measures? Is not its raison détre 
being destroyed? According to this view, which takes 
no heed of the critical and urgent necessities, which has 
no regard to the obvious incapacity of a higgledy-piggledy 
collection of politicians, most of them ignorant of finances 
and all of them adding to the confusion by their conflicting 
theories, Parliament is being asked to abdicate its vital 
functions, and to submit (as M. Archimbaud says) to the 
most hideous of dictatorships, the dictatorship of finance. 
The Communist Party writes: “During a ministerial 
crisis the President of the Republic received every morning, 
before the politicians, a M. Robineau, who is not even 
a Municipal Councillor, but merely Governor of the Banque 
de France.” If matters were not so serious one might 
heartily laugh at this unconscious humour. Certainly the 
Government and Parliament must carefully examine the 
technical advice of the Commission, but surely one is 
entitled to assume the honesty and skill even of bankers. 
One would have liked to have seen a greater proportion of 
disinterested officials and professorial specialists, but the 
British type of civil servant, carrying undisputed weight, 
is not easy to find in France. With all reservations on 
the composition of the Commission, it appears foolish, 
after the Parliamentary experience of the past few years, 
to diminish its authority by unjust attacks. 

It will be seen that I make no attempt to disguise the 
difficulties, but it now remains to demonstrate that in 
spite of them the true value of the franc is higher than it 
is the custom to suppose. An illuminating article, which 
should not be missed by economic students, appeared in 
the Illustration a week ago. Without accepting the validity 
of some of the deductions, let us try to summarise the 
arguments. Gold has been proscribed and its place has 
been taken by paper. The value of the paper franc depends 
upon its chance of being one day reimbursed in gold. 
In 1918 the gold reserves of the Banque de France were 
worth 4,517,000,000 francs. The circulation of notes was 
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5,718,000,000. To-day the reserves are 38,684,147,000 
gold francs, and 388,994,000 silver francs. In addition 
there are 1,864,820,000 gold francs deposited abroad. 
The circulation of notes is 52,657,505,000 paper francs. 
But there are other guarantees of the circulation than the 
gold and silver stocks. There are in the portfolio of the 
Banque, bonds, etc., amounting to 4,548,067,000 francs 
and various advances on title deeds total 2,889,940,000. 
Abroad there are other available deposits of 574,750,000. 
If one takes these figures to be correct, but leaves out for 
the moment the gold deposited abroad, there is a total of 
readily realisable securities of 11,580,282,000 francs. 
But in addition there are less realisable securities which 
include the gold abroad, the Treasury bonds discounted 
for advances to foreign Governments (5,835,000,000) 
divers holdings (8,548,000,000) and extraordinary advances 
to the State (which although differing slightly from the 
figures which I gave earlier, probably owing to a difference 
of date, may for this purpose be computed at 35,100,006,000) 
With minor items this makes a fresh additional total of 
45,845,092,000 francs. 

Thus four-fifths of the note circulation of France is repre- 
sented by credits of the Banque on the State. If these 
credits, on one side, were wiped out, and the notes issued 
upon them wiped out on the other side, the remaining notes 
would be comfortably covered by the immediately reali- 
sable reserves of the Banque. It follows then that the 
value of the notes depends almost exclusively on the 
confidence that one should place in the credits that the 
Banque holds on the formidable debtor of the State. Even 
were the State debt worthless (which is incredible) the franc 
should not be lower than 125 to the pound—one-fifth of 
its old value. Apart from the State borrowings, the 
Banque has kept its own credit. The gold reserves have 
only slightly diminished, if one omits the gold reserves 
abroad, but they have augmented by 1,780,287,000 francs 
if one tables upon those foreign deposits. The short-term 
advances in 1918 and to-day have scarcely varied. The 
circulation of notes created for commercial purposes, 
which the writer puts at 12,222,505,000 francs, is not 
greatly disproportionate. We arrive then at this con- 
clusion, that the fear which holders of banknotes have in 
respect of subsequent reimbursement is due to a doubt as to 
whether the debt of the State to the Banque is a good or a 
bad debt. That debt to the Banque, including direct 
advances and advances on account of foreign Govefniments, 
is, it will be seen, over forty milliards. Does the State mean 
to honour that debt ? ill it have new needs, caused 
either by budgetary deficits or the obligation to redeem the 
floating debt of the State, which is more than fifty milliards ? 
That is the question. It is, in a sense, the only question. 
If the State can in the long run pay back these advances by 
careful administration and by sound taxation, then the 
value of the billets de banque is relatively high. The billets 
de banque are not inadequately covered. If, on the other 
hand, the State cannot be expected to make such an effort, 
obviously the supposed guarantee of the banknotes is 
comparatively small, and a serious depreciation of the franc 
is justified. It may be urged that this is really begging the 

uestion, but indeed it is even now unthinkable that the 

tate, with all the resources of France to draw upon, will 

not a meet its obligations towards the Banque. 

At one time the State promised to repay at the rate of two 

milliards a year. Why should it not renew that promise ? 
SisLEY HuppDLeston. 


GOLDEN FLORIDA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

HE end of the Florida land boom, a frenzy 
unparalleled in the history even of American 
speculation, was plainly in view when chance 

(or rather, a definite invitation) took me to Palm Beach 
in the middle of January last. The season was of transcen- 
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dent perfection. As one sat on the terrace of the hotel, o 
was driven up and down the splendid roads, it wa 
impossible not to believe all the best that was ever sai 
about the Florida climate; nor was there any diffi 

in swallowing whatever tales of Eldorado might be toy 
in one’s hearing. As a matter of fact, however, the boon 
was already over. The gambling in real estate had passej 
its peak by November, and during my visit two month; 
later the only question that seemed to be of vital importang 
was whether the promoters who had enjoyed so marvelloy 
a run were to be overwhelmed, or whether they migh 
look for a merciful let-down. The answer now seems tp 
be framing itself in catastrophic terms. The cables begin 
to tell an ominous tale, which within the last few days 
has been pointed by the failure of the Floranada Club, 
at Fort Lauderdale. This was a scheme of the Americap. 
British Improvement Corporation, whose tactics involved 
the use of certain well-known British names. The liabilities 
are given as $8,500,000, against assets $2,500,000. 

The Floranada Club was among the latest of the enter. 
prises which during last winter were making their appeal 
through page advertisements throughout the press of the 
united States. The American passion for the titled 
aristocracy was played upon by a display headline; 
““ Why the Earl and Countess of Lauderdale are building 
in America.” The Countess herself furnished the explane- 
tion. It was because she knew of “ no resort abroad that 
has so glorious a setting, such a perfect climate, as that 
bit of the east coast of Florida that lies between Palm 
Beach and Miami”; because of “the matchless life it 
offered,” and incidentally because of an historic connection 
between the neighbourhood and the Lauderdale family. 
Therefore, the promoters added, “ these 8,600 precious 
acres, fronting the ocean where the Gulf Stream is a blue 
ribbon only three miles off the shore,” had been acquired 
by a little group of friends, an “ international coterie.” 
They, with “all the experience of European watering- 
places behind them, with financial resources of magnitude,” 
were to create an ideal holiday community, calling in 
the aid of famous architects, landscape designers, and 
city planners, while the Lauderdales would supply a happy 
contrast to the customary Spanish-American style of 
building by taking Thirlestane Castle, their ancestral home 
in Berwick, as the model of their American house. 

The reasons for the Floranada Club failure are, I think, 
fairly obvious. The seventy-miles stretch of shore between 
Palm Beach and Miami is overdone. Not even the 
plutocrat’s coast can support a luxurious development 
upon every desirable site ; and, as I will show in a moment, 
the promoters of the Floranada Club had been effectually 
blanketed in advance by more magniloquent advertisers. 

Meanwhile, what of the Florida land boom and its 
history? It was started by a small number of large 
speculators and splash advertisers, who, recalling the 
development of Southern California at the end of the 
War, resolved so to exploit Florida and its climate that 
all previous records of real-estate wizardry should b 
eclipsed. The climate, they argued, is finer even that 
that of California, and Florida can be reached in about 
half the time from most of the great centres of population. 
They noted, also, the varied evidences of a steady and 
increasing southward drift of the American people; and, 
when an obliging State Legislature decreed that the 
Constitution of Florida should be exempt for ever from 
both income and inheritance taxes (apart, of cours, 
from those levied by the Federal Government), they 58” 
all the roads to fortune opening before them. 

Until a few years ago the coasts of Florida lay untouched 
save for a string of resorts given over to the idle rich 
whose full-dress seaside pleasures provided unending 
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material for the photographers of the Sunday picture 
Key West, at the southern point of the peninsula, 
was the scene of an astonishing development of linked 
jslands and causeways. Miami gave promise of importance 
as an ocean port, the counterpart of Tampa on the west 
shore. Palm Beach was, as it still is, an exclusive preserve 
of the plutocracy. The madness of the tribe of real-estate 
blers struck Miami first and most heavily. There 
the buying and selling of lots was most furious, the dreams 
of expansion most extreme. The “realtors” talked 
of a city to hold two million people in ten years; of a 
harbour and quays surpassing New York; of parks 
and suburbs and pleasure-palaces beyond the wildest 
jdeas of Europe. The Miami papers produced daily 
editions running to one hundred pages, packed with 
announcements of city and seaside projects, and dressed 
out in the newest and most terrifying specimens of 
the literature of American salesmanship. 

At every other available spot on the coast the super- 
realtors were working on a scale and at a speed almost 
incredible. For example, the new town of Hollywood, 
twenty miles north of Miami, was laid out and built by a 
single promoter, Joseph W. Young. Its sales of real-estate 
amounted to $125 millions in 1925. The one-third cash 
payments on this sum enabled Mr. Young to carry through 
a great scheme of road and other development, and when 
last I heard of the place its population was said to be 
15,000. More extraordinary still is the story of Coral Gables 
to the south-west of Miami. This, the most spectacular of 
all single enterprises, was devised by Mr. George E. Merrick, 
who planned a super-splendid suburb for 2,500 houses. 
The advertising of Coral Gables has, so far as I know, 
exceeded everything else, even in the world of real estate. 
Gigantic posters, which combined a suggestion of Frank 
Brangwyn with the steamship companies’ views of the 
Adriatic and Algiers, invited the inland public to enjoy 
“40 miles of water-front,” whose delights obviously 
transcended those of the Lido. There were free motor-trips 
to this sub-tropical Eden from places half-way across the 
continent. When the Miami-Biltmore hotel was opened 
last winter, the descriptive writers found themselves 
impotent in the presence of its splendours. All the wildest 
of American visions of enjoyment seemed to be concentrated 
upon Coral Gables. 

The sober resources of English journalism could never 
be stretched to cover the Florida frenzy of which Coral 
Gables and Floranada are mere incidents. During 1925 
the irruption of prospectors and their victims into Florida 
reached unimaginable dimensions. The railways and 
steamer lines could not cope with it. The high roads were 
congested with motor-cars belonging to people of every 
sort and condition. Thousands of them camped in their 
cars, hotel accommodation, when obtainable, being far 
beyond their means. The carriage of goods into Florida 
became impossible. State authority put an embargo upon 
freight, which was piled up month after month in the railway 
centres beyond the frontier. From end to end of the 
peninsula only one topic of conversation was admissible. 
The air, turn where you would between Jacksonville in the 
north and Key West at the tip, was one insistent blare— 
of Real Estate, Real Estate, Real Estate! The realtor 
organised his brigades with ruthless efficiency. His “ high- 
powered closing men” were drawn up at every point to 
make certain that the doubting “ prospect” signed his 
name on the dotted line and made his first payment of one- 
third of the purchase price. What happened to the wretch 
who had been enticed by what Babbitt called “‘a sweet 
buy,” in the interval before the second payment became 
due, it was, of course, no part of the salesman’s duty to 
inquire. 

The process of crashing and the extent of the crash are 


not as yet discernible. Mountainous fortunes have, of 
course, been made. It would be a safe guess that the 
large promoters have, on the whole, come out with immense 
gains. It is not improbable that many thousands of the 
smaller men have contrived to escape without loss. But 
as to the devastation wrought among the myriad buyers 
of lots, we may be sure of one thing—that it has spread into 
every region of the United States in unequal distribution. 
There is, however, another side to this tremendous 
business of land-values inflation. After allowing for losses, 
which in sum-total may prove to be greater than any so 
far recorded after a land boom, the State of Florida should 
have a large credit balance. The reclamation of the 
Everylades, mainly jungle and swamp, in the interior, is 
a permanent benefit of inestimable extent. New and rich 
lands have been brought out of the waste. The making 
of roads, bridges, embankments, railways, causeways, 
harbours, the planning of towns, the creation of public 
utilities and amenities—these may be counted as positive 
and permanent results from the spell of popular madness. 
A very large multitude of people have, of course, been 
ruined. The development schemes in certain areas have 
been grotesque. The dream of Miami as a combination 
of New York, Chicago, and Monte Carlo may be remembered 
as a vast folly. Large areas of land will be turned in the 
immediate future to their proper purposes, of orange 
culture and market-gardening. Florida, doubtless, is 
destined to go through a trying period. It can emerge 
only with enormous losses. But the climate, the coasts, 
and the potentially rich interior together make a superb 
national asset. Nothing can prevent Florida from 
becoming the great winter holiday region for the people of 
the Middle West and the North-East of the United States. 
Those people, crowded as they are into great cities, and 


‘mechanised beyond the experience of any other people in 


the world, are swiftly realising the command of the means 
of life which prosperity has given into their hands. They 
are resolved, millions of them, to seize their places in the 
sun. They have a conception of the pleasures of life that 
would have horrified their hard-living ancestors. They 
are the most mobile people on earth. A system of un- 
equalled highways converges upon the southern paradise 
of their country. And what, they ask, is the automobile 
for ? 


MRS. SINKINS 


HERE are tragedies in every garden, or, at least, 

in every garden of which I have paid the rent. 

Not that I myself am an inveterate or indeed 
anything but a passive gardener. Still, I never look at the 
garden without feeling how much better a job I could have 
made of it than whoever has actually done the work. 
This year it is the border of pinks that has failed. The 
pinks are in bloom, but only as tiny little single flowers, 
white dabbled with reddish-brown and scarcely visible. 
My niece, who is responsible for them, calls me out to look 
at them. “ Don’t you think it’s disgraceful ?” she says ; 
““they’re supposed to be Mrs. Sinkins.” I had either 
never heard of Mrs. Sinkins or had forgotten about her, 
but I agreed that they were the shabbiest looking pinks 
I had ever set eyes on. They looked like pinks grown 
by a miser, starved in their infancy and grudged even the 
rain of Heaven. ‘“‘ How do you spell ‘Sinkins’?” I asked 
her, as I surveyed the stinted border. ‘“* S-I-N-K-I-N-S,” 
she replied; “what else could it be?” “I’m sure 
there’s a ‘p’ in it,” I said; “Simpkins is usually 
spelt witha‘ p.’” “ Well, Sinkins isn’t,” she declared ; “ I 
can show it to you in the gardening-books. Anyhow, 
I’m going to the shop to complain. It’s cheating.” For 
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Mrs. Sinkins, it appears, is the pink we all know and that 
we all grow when the flower-and-seed shop does not betray 
us. “Among the named double pinks,” says the first 
gardening-book I take up, “ are one or two white varieties 
which are rivals to the common pink, not only in beauty but 
in ease of growth. Mrs. Sinkins and Her Majesty are some 
inches taller than the old white; their flowers have the 
size and substance of the carnation with a greenish-yellow 
tinge in the heart of their stout, crumpled petals. Mrs. 
Sinkins is invaluable.” How fragrant June would be if 
she were growing in our garden! What a failure June 
seems with these starveling blossoms that are her dishonest 
substitutes ! 

If there were no other evidence, it seems to me that the 
flower-and-seed merchants alone would convince one of 
the existence of a personal Devil. There is malign mockery 
in the way in which they sell us seeds and plants in which 
all is promise and nothing is performance. Every one who 
has ever gardened, even to the extent of a penny packet 
of seeds, knows how those radiant blooms on the cover of 
the packet are in reality but the skimpiest rivals of the weeds. 
The sinner yielding to temptation has the same foolish 
visions as the amateur gardener. He, too, believes in the 
wonderful blossoms that the Devil has promised, and, if 
we may believe the evidence of human history, goes on his 
way to the same disappointed end. A flower on the cover 
of a packet is to him a flower already grown. He does 
not realise that those flowers on the packet will never grow, 
or, at least, that they will grow only as the reward of virtue. 
When you buy a packet of seeds, however, you expect 
them to grow into the likeness of the picture as if by 
magic. They are already in bloom for you, indeed, on the 
day on which you purchase the packet. And the strange 
thing is that, though you know how delusive these hopes 
are—after buying packets of seeds for half a lifetime, you 
are the victim of the same deceptions when the next 
spring comes round. It is easier for the ordinary man to 
disbelieve in the Bible than to disbelieve in the picture on 
a seed-packet. He so longs for the picture to be true that 
he is willing for the thousandth time to give it the benefit 
of the doubt. Even hardened rationalists, who laugh at 
the notion of the whale’s swallowing Jonah and at the 
miracle of the Red Sea, are the annual dupes of the seed- 
merchant, and, in presence of the picture on the packet, 
are no wiser than children. 

It may be that I speak with a certain bitterness, for I, 
too, have had my hopes cheated in this fashion. Not 
that I ever tried to grow prize flowers, but for a short 
season it was my ambition to grow vast vegetables. I 
took a curious pleasure in looking at photographs of 
French beans and in the prospect of growing French beans 
of the same magnitude. The picture of a great-hearted 
cauliflower would stir me like the sound of a trumpet, 
and even a cabbage in a photograph, with its outer leaves 
curling gently back, would seem to me as beautiful as a 
rose. With what energy I went out with a newly-bought 
spade and dug the soil of the garden to a depth of two 
spits, as directed in a shilling gardening-book, as we waited 
for the seeds to arrive! With how much greater energy 
I instructed my nieces and their mother and their nurse 
how to dig, reading aloud to them from the book and 
warning them not to bring the subsoil to the surface ! 
With what excitement I warned them of the possible 
existence of wireworms and leatherjackets, advising them 
as to the best methods of distinguishing a garden-pest 
from a gardener’s friend! Then, happy day, just as the 
garden had been reduced to the appearance of a stormy 
sea, all waves and troughs, the large parcel of seeds 
arrived and with them a bag of seed-potatoes, Scotch-grown, 
and guaranteed immune from wart-disease. The potato, 
it seems to me, save in its infancy, is one of the most 
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despicable of vegetables. We eat it from habit all the year 
round, but who would be unhappier if Sir Walter Raleigh 
had never discovered it? It is true that the floury potato 
boiled in its jacket has its charms, and even a baked potato 
bought from a brazier in the Vauxhall Bridge Road after 
midnight once had a flavour that, if I am not mistaken, 
it has since lost. But the potato of the restaurant—and, 
indeed, the potato of nine cooks out of ten—is a symbol 
rather than a food to be eaten with delight. It is a make. 
weight on the plate, a trick played on the stomach, the 
false coin of comestibles. Yet, somehow, whatever may 
be one’s attitude to this fallacious vegetable, there is an 
extraordinary pleasure in growing it. Life is full of dreams 
as one reads the statistics that tell how many tons of 
potatoes the head-gardener of the Duchess of Arran 
produced from half-an-acre of ground, and one longs to 
make one’s garden brim over with potatoes. As one plants 
the Edzell blues—one chose them because they were 
blue—one works with a feverish joy in the prospect of 
teeming abundance, and one loves those potatoes of the 
imagination as one will never love the real potatoes on the 
table. Disappointment begins, indeed, long before one 
has dug them up. The early summer is either too dry or 
too wet, and, as a result, the plants have an air of senile 
decay or sprawl in a lanky misery of green, telling of 
poverty at the root. One digs the fork into the ground and, 
instead of coming on a cornucopia of tubers like those grown 
by the head-gardener of the Duchess of Arran, one has 
to dig up half a row in order to supply the needs of a single 
dinner-table. One puts on the best face possible, and almost 
persuades one’s self that there is a deliciousness of flavour 
in these potatoes grown in one’s own garden with the sweat 
of one’s brow that differentiates them from all other 
potatoes. One would resent a stranger’s criticism of them, 
and longs, indeed, to hear him announcing that they are 
ambrosia. But, deep down, one has an aching and dis- 
illusioned heart. They are mean and mingy parodies of 
the photographs, and one knows it. The seed-catalogue 
has lied again. 

And it is the same with peas, beans, scarlet runners, 
cabbages, cauliflowers, leeks, onions, shallots, lettuces, 
sprouting broccoli, beetroot and radishes. The carrots 
suffer from the carrot-fly, the turnips from the turnip-fly, 
the swedes from finger-and-toe disease, and the lettuces 
from drought in good weather and from slugs in bad. 
This may be an exaggeration, for something certainly grew, 
but nothing grew quite like its picture, and the garden 
looked just like an ordinary garden in this sublunary world 
and not at all like a Paradise of vegetables. One ate one’s 
leeks with an aching heart, knowing that one could have 
bought far better leeks at a far less expense of labour and 
money from the greengrocer on the other side of the village 
street. 

Still, I do not like to blame the seed-merchant too 
bitterly. Bad gardening may have had something to do 
with it, and bad soil, and bad weather, and the inextirpable 
pests of the ground. I was certainly willing to give the 
seed-merchant the benefit of the doubt, till my niece began 
to cultivate an enthusiasm for plants and flowers. Here it's 
not merely a case of a lying seed-packet. Her complaint is 
not that the flowers that come up are not equal to the 
pictures, but that they are different from the flowers she 
has ordered. She asks for blue lupins, and they come up 
white. She writes for mauve tulips and they come up 
yellow. Even the pyrus japonica that she planted so 
optimistically produced a strange sickly whitish-gree® 
flower. And now, as though anything could surpass the 
bulbs from Holland in fallacy, comes the crowning mei 
dacity of Mrs. Sinkins. Do florists know the heart-aches 
they disperse among the homes of these islands by their 
fairy-tale methods ? I wish one of them would turn cynic, 
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and, when he posts his wares, would warn the novitiate 

ener that his tulips are not what they seem and that 
the pinks he sends may be Mrs. Sinkins or, that, on the other 
hand, they may not. He should also issue a new kind of 
catalogue giving realistic pictures of his flowers as they grow 
jn an ordinary suburban garden—stunted and worm-eaten 
roses, Dropmore anchusas, discoloured as garments that have 
lost their dye in the washing, ordinary clarkia, ordinary 
eolumbine, ordinary nemophila, ordinary everything, except 
Mrs. Sinkins, which is not Mrs. Sinkins at all. I fancy 
most of us would be content with ordinary flowers if we 
were not led to expect extraordinary ones, and even those 
little starveling pinks might serve if one had not been 
expecting Mrs. Sinkins. But one resents living in a world 
of shattered illusions. One prefers not to have pursued 

toms. We have the courage to face the truth, if only 
the florists will tell it to us. But to be told lies—and lies 
that are so easily proved to be lies—about Mrs. Sinkins, 
is more than we can bear. T. Te 


IODINE IN THE FARM YARD 


T is interesting to note that research tends to discover 
| in the remarkable halogen called Iodine an essential 
constituent of the food required not only for human 
beings, but for successful stock feeding. Iodine has 
apparently a most important part to play on the farm, 
jut the amount required as a food constituent is so trifling 
that its presence is often overlooked. 

Farmers move very slowly along the road of knowledge, 
sometimes they stumble and get a nasty blow in the bank 
balance. At first many of us who have farmed without 
scientific training were satisfied that the balanced ration 
which had a proper proportion of proteids and carbo- 
hydrates was the thing that really mattered, and then 
we experimented with blood meal and fish meal and came 
in time to realise that the inorganic salts, generally called 
“minerals” in farming practice, are essential to proper 
development. Later we learned about vitamins, and found 
there were several varieties, though they could not be 
isolated, and so we of the rank and file who have won our 
little knowledge from experience and can claim nothing 
more than an open mind and a tolerably observant eye, 
have succeeded in our stock-keeping experiments rather 
better than those who have been content to follow in the 
rather clumsy footsteps of their fathers and grandfathers. 
But we have never done well enough to understand why 
a certain proportion of failure is always mingled with the 
success. Now it would appear that iodine offers a fresh 
solution to many of our difficulties, and the discovery 
has been made through experiments. In some parts of 
the world there is a marked deficiency of iodine in the 
soil, the natural tendency has been for salts to be drained 
out and washed away, to enrich the sea which is all too 
well supplied. The reaction upon live stock has been 
very marked. Where there are vast tracts of territory 
to which no salt laden breezes can reach, there is no replen- 
ishment of the old-time iodine content, and goitre appears 
not only in man but in beast. In districts like the province 
of Montana in the United States for example, big neck, as 
it is called, is quite common, and there was a time when 
the statistics showed that the annual loss of young pigs 
in that State alone was over a million, After careful 
investigation a lack of iodine was proved, and small doses 
of potassium iodide were given to pigs throughout the 
state, with the result that the mortality ceased. In some 
of the North-Western States of the U.S.A. the heavy loss 
m lambs as well as pigs has been checked by adding small 
Proportions of iodine to the diet of ewes during gestation, 
and a Washington State Bulletin thinks that a deficiency 


of iodine in the food, the water and the soil of Washington, 
Montana and British Columbia may account for goitre 
and associated conditions in domestic animals. In the 
prairie provinces of Canada, where goitrous lambs were 
quite common, a two per cent. solution of potassium 
iodide fed to the ewes has resulted in the birth of healthy 
progeny. In other parts of America, where sheep bred 
for shearing were losing their wool, iodine deficiency was 
suspected, potassium iodide was fed, and the trouble came 
to an end. Furthermore, experiment shows that where 
iodine is fed to sows that have had a number of dead 
among their farrow there has been a change for the better. 
The farrows have been larger and the piglets have been 
born alive. Even where animals are suffering from rickets, 
which is due to excessive natural elimination of bone- 
forming material, experiment has shown that iodine leads 
to the retention of the elements required, and at the time 
of writing further experiments are being carried out in 
Bavaria on rachitic cows. Rickets among animals is 
frequently treated with cod liver oil or fish meals, but it 
has been pointed out that fish live to a large extent on 
marine alge, which are rich in iodine and that this element 
may be the source of their virtues. Modern research bids 
us increase the measure of the “ mineral” ration if we 
desire to breed the cow that will produce a four-figure 
number of gallons of rich milk during the year, the hen 
that will lay 800 eggs in the like time, and the sow whose 
farrow will be very large and healthy. Apparently in order 
that the additional ration may be effective it is well that 
there should be the necessary trace of iodine, because 
this seems in some mysterious fashion to give to the other 
elements the precise potency of action that they need. 
It is apparently one matter to put the right constituents 
into an animal and another matter to persuade them to 
function, and as a persuasive agent iodine seems to have 
no rival. Its complete elimination from the ration leads 
to malnutrition and goitre. The addition of a trace of 
iodine to the normal diet brings about increased growth. 
This, at least, is the record of recent experimental work; 
and that animals know their own needs is shown by the 
fashion in which, given a choice of pasture, they will choose 
the herbage that is richest in mineral content. 

Now there is some slight but growing suspicion that the 
invisible vitamin is either iodine or is very closely associated 
with it. Writing last year in the Practitioner, Professor 
J. B. Orr, the distinguished Head of the Rowett Institute, 
stated that much that has been alleged about vitamins 
must be reconsidered and that part of what is claimed for 
them is due to mineral matter in food stuffs. He stated 
in the course of the article referred to that the addition of 
an almost infinitesimal portion of iodine to the cereal pro- 
ducts fed to pigs increases the absorption and retention of 
calcium, phosphorus and nitrogen. The Journal of Biological 
Chemistry records experiments showing that where iodine 
was included in the ration of certain sows they produced 
56 piglets of which 2 were born dead. When iodine was 
withheld, sister pigs from the same farrow lost 18 out of 18. 
From America we learn of iodine being added to the food 
of hens that were laying soft-shelled eggs and with the 
required results. 

The discovery of the value of iodine in farming practice 
has led to some curious developments, to a tendency to 
consider it in relation to the land. Dr. Von Wendt of 
Helsingfors University has reached the conclusion that the 
failure of plant nourishment reacts upon the animals that 
feed upon the plant, and this failure is not always due to 
insufficient lime or phosphorus in the soil; he holds that 
the absence of iodine is the causa causans. In Switzerland 
the experiments of Von Zellenberg have shown that plants 
grown in the canton where goitre is most prevalent are 


deficient in iodine, the root crops lacking it to the extent of 
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90 per cent. and hay to the extent of 50 per cent. Dr. 
Stiner of Switzerland records an increase in the milk and 
fat of cows fed on iodised salt; in Germany Professor 
Scheurlen has found that the percentage of iodine in 
plants can be increased tenfold by the use of iodine 
manure, of which perhaps the best is ashes from cement 
factories. 

In these days, when so many stock feeders resort to foods 
of whose precise content they know little or nothing, it is 
well to realise the risks and to recognise the possible source 
of failure. England is not a goitrous country in the sense 
that Switzerland, Austria, Italy and South Germany are, 
but there is a marked iodine deficiency in certain agricultural 
counties, notably Derbyshire, Gloucestershire, Kent, Shrop- 
shire, Somersetshire, while two large and industrial counties, 
Lancashire and Nottinghamshire are also very badly sup- 
plied. There may be a relative deficiency in other counties, 
but even where the supply is normal there is no security 
for the stock feeder who buys his feeding stuffs ready made 
on the strength of advertisements, and does not know 
whence they come. The subtle simplicity of Nature’s 
methods is seldom revealed to the gentleman whose primary 
purpose is to put up something that is safe to serve his own 
end and incidentally may be nearly as good as he says it is. 

Fortunately it is easy for every man who is interested in 
the question to carry out some small experiments for himself. 
He has but to take two pens of live stock and make a very 
small iodine addition to the ration of one lot while with- 
holding it from the other. 
whether the food he is using is doing all that may be done 
to promote growth and maintain health. 


Correspondence 
THE CHURCHES AND THE GENERAL 
STRIKE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I notice in your June 5th issue a letter, signed Denis 
Capel Dunn, on the subject of Cardinal Bourne’s declaration 
during the General Strike. As one who has been familiar 
with Roman Catholic thought for a good many years I ask 
space for the following observations. 

It is perfectly true that that declaration caused great 
surprise and much disappointment among innumerable 
Catholics, for the very reasons your footnote to Mr. Dunn’s 
letter mentions. In reply to that, however, it is said, in 
defence of the declaration, that it dealt simply with a specific 
moral question. 

As to that I express no opinion; but I do say the matter 
is very important, not so much for the declaration itself as 
for things which seem to be arising out of it. I think Mr, Dunn 
does not realise this. 

The declaration was made not in the form of advice, but 
as a positive command in regard to a political issue. That 
fact has given rise to much criticism and has led to explana- 
tions which imply problems of great gravity. Let me give 
an example. 

In the Dominican magazine, Blackfriars, June number, in an 
article by Father J. B. Reeves, the following statement is 
made as to the relations of Catholics to the State: ‘“ We 
refuse to uphold or assist anything in so far as it repudiates 
the traditional claim of the Catholic Church in England to 
be the supreme judge in England of all moral questions that 
may arise here; and we hold that all economic, social, and 
political questions are moral questions’ (italics mine). 

This quotation (which is merely an example) will show why 
many of us—especially if we are students of history—are 
gravely perturbed as to the logical implications of recent 
events. The above quotation is clearly in direct conflict with 
the very essence of the British Constitution. The possibilities 
of this, as regards future trouble, need no pointing out. My 


only object here is to say that, though the matter may at first 
seem uninteresting, it is the very reverse of that in reality. 
There is evidently in it the implication of matters of grave 
significance. As to the solution thereof, I here express no 


He can then see for himself 


— 


opinion. I merely indicate the existence of the problem— 
a very real one whenever it arises, as history shows.—Yours, ete 
Highbury, N.5. June 6th. J. W. Poynter, 


" 





To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMAn. 

Sm,—In your reply to Mr. Capel Dunn, who complains 
that “there seems to have been a conspiracy of silence with 
regard to the important pronouncement made by Cardinal 
Bourne during the strike,” you say “‘ Cardinal Bourne’s state. 
ment was given exactly the same publicity as that of the 
Archbishop.” 

Surely the truth is that it was given far more publicity, 
It was published in all the newspapers except the British 
Worker, and the Times referred to it in its leading article two 
days running—and this while the official ban on the Areb- 
bishop was still in force. It was also broadcast two or three 
days before the Archbishop’s statement. In these circum. 
stances “conspiracy of silence” seems indeed a strange 
phrase to use.—Yours, etc., R. A. B. 


FUEL RESEARCH 


To the Editor of Tuz New Statesman. 

Sir,—* Lens,” in his article, “‘ Science to the Rescue,” in 
your issue of June 5th, deals with the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on the Coal Industry as to research in a way, 
that is to say the least of it, very misleading. 

To anyone who had not read the Commission's Report right 
through, and I suspect from the article that “ Lens” is one 
of them, it would appear that no attempt had been made to do 
anything in the way of research. On pages 32 to 43 of the Com- 
mission’s Report the whole question of research is dealt with in 
detail. What is being done is set out and suggestions for greatly 
extending and co-ordinating the work are made. 

“* Lens ” says, “* But the argument was thoroughly presented 
to the Coal Commission, and has already borne fruit in the 
recommendation of their Report, that a Fuel Research Board 
should be set up.” I do not think the Commission recommended 
this, for the very obvious reason that there already is a Fuel 
Research Board in existence (details as to this Board’s work, 
annual expenditure, etc., are fully set out in the Report). In 
fact, on p. 42, the Report states that if their proposals were 
adopted there would be three large organisations, and names 
three that are already in existerce, although in fairness one is 
bound to say the Commission recommended a great extension 
of the work done by these bodies. 

The Commission acknowledges the work that has already 
been done by colliery owners’ research associations in various 
areas, on p. 34 of their Report ; as a matter of fact the one I 
am connected with has been in existence for nine years, and 
one of the others for an even longer time. There are many 
fuel technologists hard at work to-day endeavouring to discover 
better ways of using raw coal, but the fact remains that, as 
admitted in the Report, there is as yet no perfect system of 
low temperature carbonisation of coal operating on a large- 
scale plant. 

I know one low-temperature carbonisation company, for 
which nearly £50,000 was found by colliery companies for 4 
full-scale experimental plant, which offered some of its share for 
public subscription, which public issue was a partial failure, 
either because the directors of the company only presented 4 
sober estimate of the prospective profits, or because the public 
was unwilling to risk money on an untried process. 

“Lens” further makes reference to the high-temperature 
carbonisation of coal, but if he thinks that coalowners get 4 
better price from gas works than from the general public, 
because the latter extract valuable by-products, he is making 4 
sad mistake. 

The coalowners many years ago established an experimental 
station, first in Yorkshire, and then in Cumberland, and, thanks 
to their investigations, stone-dusting to prevent the spread of 
explosions in mines was perfected, and after it had been tried 
voluntarily in certain coal mines it was made compulsory by 
Parliament. There is, to-day, a great deal of research work 
going on in connection with the safety and health of the men 
employed (see p. 37 of the Commission’s Report). 

I feel very strongly that articles such as “ Science to the 
Rescue” do not contribute to the advancement of science, 
but make those responsible for the practical conduct of the 
industry ignore these articles that are, one must suppose, meant 
to stimulate research.—Yours, etc., Rost. A. Burrows. 

Woodlands, Atherton, Manchester. 

June 8th. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN ITALY 
To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesman. 

$m,—An article on the political and economic situation in 
Italy recently appeared in your paper, and as I am one of your 
readers who has been constantly in Italy during the past few 

and in close touch with Italian political and economic 
affairs, may I venture to give one or two impressions which 
will suggest that some of the statements contained in your 
article are not strictly in accordance with the facts. 

Your correspondent suggested that Italian citizens who 
are not Fascisti are persecuted and can only carry on their 
businesses with difficulty. Most of my business friends in 
Italy are not Fascisti, and they find it possible under the present 

ime to carry on their affairs more smoothly and successfully 
than has been the case for many years past. No strikes or 
jockouts are allowed by law, but I find it difficult to discover 
any serious grievances expressed by employers or employees, 
either in the large cities or in country districts. 

Although it is true that the Press Law cannot commend itself 
to foreign observers, yet it is also a fact that Communist members 
of the Italian Parliament are allowed to make their speeches and 
such speeches appear in detail in the official Minutes and are 
sanctioned for publication in all Italian newspapers. 

In regard to the economic situation, it is undoubtedly 
true that the Government has been spending money freely in 
the erection of flats and dwelling houses in the large cities and 
in helping Italian industry to get on to its feet after the war. 
The result of such expenditure is shown by the fact that there is 
virtually no unemployment in Italy, and that such great indus- 
tries as the manufacture and export of motor cars and artificial 
sik have gone ahead by leaps and bounds. 

It is true that Italy has always imported more than she exports, 
the difference being paid by the remittances of emigrants and 
tourist traffic. It is also true that the cost of living in Italy 
has increased and that taxation is on an almost unbearable 
scale, but the fact remains that Italy is meeting her internal 
and foreign debt by such sacrifices. Provision for a favourable 
balance of 178 million lire was made in the National Budget, 
1925-26, ending June 30th, and it is interesting to know from 
the official returns that the Budget surplus on April 30th, 
1926, with two months still to run, amounted to 668 million lire. 
The lire circulation on the same date showed a decrease of 
752 million lire over that of January 31st, 1926. 

Italy, of course, has her great national problems, and we 
may not altogether agree with her present political régime ; 
but she is a good friend of ours, having imported from this 
country 2,722,000,000 lires’ worth of goods during 1925. 

An unbiassed traveller touring about Italy cannot help 
being struck by the general happiness of the people and the 
marvellous way in which the ms country is at work, and for 
the sake of fair play I trust you will find it possible to print this 
letter, which is not based on hearsay evidence, but is the result 
of continual investigations on the spot.—Yours, etc., 

61 St. James’s Street, W. Tupor Po te. 

London, S.W.1. June 3rd. 


MINERS’ WIVES AND 

To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—We are engaged in raising a fund to alleviate the 
sufferings of the wives and children of the miners now locked out. 
We appeal to your readers to help us on the broad general ground 
tat no solution should be sought by forcing one side to give in 
on account of the sufferings of their dependents. To you, Sir, 
and to your readers, we need not elaborate the point that if 
the miners should be defeated through the hunger of their wives 
and children, the problem of the coal industry of this country 
would be further off than ever from a just and permanent 
settlement. Whatever agreement is made, must, if it is to be a 
teal settlement, be based upon reason, not upon force, and the 
only results which can be predicted with certainty from prolonged 
and bitter starvation in the mining areas are a general lowering 
of the nation’s physical welfare, and a general intensification 
of unrest and ill-will. We would point out in particular, in 
relation to the problem of the nation’s physical welfare, that our 
funds are largely devoted to the needs of infants and of nursing 
and expectant mothers. In these are embodied literally the 
future of the race. 
Whatever view one may hold politically about the coal 
dispute, there is no suggestion from anybody that these women 
and children are anything but wholly innocent. We therefore 
‘arnestly beg the co-operation of your readers in our work of 
merey. Suffering is already acute and widespread, and help 
siven quickly will be doubly serviceable. 


CHILDREN 






Cheques should be drawn’to Lady Slesser, crossed ‘‘ Women’s 
Committee for Relief of Miners’ Wives and Children,” and 
addressed to her at 11 Tufton Street, London, S.W.1.—Yours, 
etc., Marion PHILLIPS, 

Liz1an Dawson, 
Joint Secretaries. 


THE C.O.D. AND THE SMALLHOLDER 


To the Editor of Tar New STaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—It is an act of daring to cross swords with so great an 
authority as Mr. Bunyard, but hard facts compel me to do so. 
He says it is impossible to send mulberries by post. Let him 
try as I have done, to pack them, not too ripe, in the cardboard 
containers that are used to send cream away, and he will find 
that they arrive at their destination very little the worse for 
wear. I am presuming, of course, that they are not going to 
be sent from one side of England to the other. I suggested 
when I wrote, that so far as possible the people should be urged 
to choose the suppliers of their own county. I have never sent 
raspberries in this fashion, but I cannot help thinking that they 
too could travel a little way. My mulberries, I admit, were 
. 2nt as gifts—which may account for the applause that followed. 

With reference to the statement that a mulberry tree takes 
twenty-five years to bear, I must again join issue with Mr. 
Bunyard. In 1906 I planted a couple of mulberry trees in a 
very carefully prepared orchard. So far as I can remember 
it was in 1910 when two favourite sows, Electra and Salome 
by name, were brought in to the steading because they were 
due to farrow. One morning when their sties were being 
prepared for them they wandered into the barn, where a careless 
workman had left a large tin of white paint open. They knocked 
this over, devoured a large part of it, and rolled very thoroughly 
in what was left. Had I been a really skilled farmer I should 
no doubt have carted them right away to a friendly butcher 
or dealer. They would have been pork before nightfall, and 
nobody save those who ate thereof would have been the worse, 
none save the butcher the wiser ; but I endeavoured to cure them, 
unsuccessfully, and they were buried each under a mulberry tree. 
Three or four years after that those trees were in bearing, the 
crop was small in quantity but the quality was excellent. 

I do not know whether it would pay growers to force mulberries 
in this fashion. I have taken no steps to patent the process. 
I offer it courteously to Mr. Bunyard, merely asking him to 
remember in fortunate years that mulberries are my favourite 
fruit. 

So far as your correspondent Mr. Russell is concerned, I 
would suggest that, so soon as the C.O.D. method is working 
well, it will be extremely difficult for any man to sell Chinese 
eggs and Russian chickens. There will always be a sufficient 
number of smallholders glad to sell good material at a fair 
price, while it should be easily possible to take special steps 
to provide for deliberate imposture. 

When farmers have learned to co-operate, the C.O.D. system 
may lose a part of its efficacy, but if we wait for them to learn, 
the Greek Kalends will be upon us.—Yours, ete., 5S. L. B. 


BOLSHEVIK PROPAGANDA 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Str,—While thanking the reviewer of my book, Northern Lights 
and Southern Shade, for the notice of it which appeared in your 
issue of June 5th, I shall be obliged if you will kindly allow me to 
correct a misstatement made by him. My novels may, for all 
I know, be built on the plan of the sandwich, but it is untrue 
to assert (as your reviewer does) that slabs of ‘ Bolshevik 
propaganda ”’ form an inevitable proportion of their ingredients. 
I am not, and never have been, a Bolshevist. 

It is perfectly true that during the years 1917-1920 I felt 
sufficiently strongly on political matters to take the risk of giving 
expression to views which at that time were unpopular. I 
worked for ‘“‘The Fight the Famine Council” and for various 
societies which hoped, in a naive kind of way, to help to bring 
about international understanding. But even if some of our 
opinions found expression in a novel published in 1919 and 
caused me to be labelled at that period a “* propaganda novelist,” 
I cannot see why this label need be re-affixed in 1926. There is 
no political propaganda of any kind in my last three or four 
novels, nor was there any in the novels published by me previous 
to 1917. As for Bolshevism, if I am a Bolshevist then the 
New STATESMAN must be a Bolshevist publication, since I almost 
invariably find myself in complete agreement with the views 
expressed in its political columns. The term is in any case a 
silly one. And since Bolshevism and pacifism are entirely 
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incompatible it is a particularly silly one to apply to an unrepent- 
ant pacifist like myself.—Yours, ete., Dovcias GoLpRING. 

[Our reviewer writes: ‘‘ I used the word ‘ Bolshevik ’ merely 
in the conventional sense of the term, which I agree with Mr. 
Goldring is a silly one.”—Ed., N.S.] 


THE SACRED TREE 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 


Str,—In reference to a passage in your kind review of the 
Sacred Tree may I say that Suyematsu’s version is (save in the 
first two or three chapters) not a translation at all, but merely 
a summary of the external events in the story. All reflections, 
whether of the character or the author, are omitted, and even 
the plot is materially altered. I say this because anyone who 
accepted Suyematsu’s book as a translation would necessarily 
assume that mine was to a large extent a fudge.—Yours, etc., 

ARTHUR WALEY. 

Department of Prints and Drawings, 

British Museum, W.C. 1. 
May 19th. 


Miscellany 
BIRD-SONG AND SUB-SONG 


IRD-SONG was one of the first subjects to attract 
the attention of field-naturalists, but after two 
centuries of observation the study of it remains 

astonishingly backward. To some extent this is due to the 
quantity of energy that has been wasted in discussions on 
the cuckoo’s minor fourth and the key in which a brown owl 
hoots and other questions as futile and as persistent as the 
cuckoo’s own voice, but the chief reason is that until very 
recently there has been no valid theory to work upon, and 
without that intelligent observation has been impossible. 
The theory of territory and the fresh outlook which it has 
given, at any rate to the field-naturalists of the younger 
school, has supplied the necessary foundation, and better 
directed observation is now beginning to make some head- 
way. But most of the problems have not so far been 
clearly stated, let alone solved. There is obviously nothing 
on which natural selection might be expected to operate 
more powerfully than song. It is capable of immense 
variation, and once there is admitted to be some purpose 
behind the terrific annual outburst of bird-music, that 
purpose is bound to work in the direction of eliminating the 
inferior versions and raising the standard—of efficiency, 
not necessarily of music. A clue to the trend of this 
selection may be obtained in two ways—first by observing 
the comparative development of song in different species. 
Even taking song in the widest sense, to include the mechan- 
ical bleating of the snipe, the drumming of woodpeckers as 
well as the calls of the cuckoo, partridge, corncrake, turtle- 
dove and others, it is still limited to some birds, not common 
to all. The old statement was that birds of bright plumage 
have poor songs, and it was also recognised that few birds 
of even medium size are songsters. With the new outlook 
of the territory theory we can say more sweepingly but also 
more accurately that song is the expedient used by incon- 
spicuous birds to compensate for the drawbacks of being 
inconspicuous. (There are of course certain exceptions, 
particularly among birds which live in colonies.) In the 
breeding season the search for a mate, and the necessity which 
many birds feel of reserving against trespassers enough 
territory to secure the food-supply of their young, makes it 
a real advantage to a bird to be able to make its presence 
widely known, and if it is too small or too quietly coloured 
to attract attention automatically, as hawks do, it must 
use sound. That sound need not necessarily be vocal; it is 
arguable that the bleating snipe and the drumming wood- 
pecker possess a song in the strict sense. The hawfinch, 
bullfinch, shrikes, kingfisher, and all our wagtails and crows 
have either very feeble songs or none at all; it seems safe 
to conclude that being conspicuous in colour and habits they 
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have never felt the need for it. The spotted flycatcher, 
which is conspicuous in its way of life, but by no means sq 
in plumage, bears this out; another confirmation is the 
noisiness of the owls, which cannot see each other easily, 
compared with the diurnal hawks. Selection from this 
standpoint is clearly in the direction of the bird which is 
least easily seen making the utmost possible noise and 
making it as often as it can. Wrens, hedge-sparrows, 
goldcrests, pipits and the smaller warblers have to sing 
almost ceaselessly through the season; larger songsters like 
the blackbird and mistlethrush make more of a ceremony 
of singing and do it at their convenience. 

The second clue to the trend of selection is gained by con. 
sidering what relation the sub-song—the secondary, gene- 
rally faint and inward strain, known to bird-catchers as 
“‘ recording ’’ or “‘ rehearsed song,” which most if not all 
true singers possess—bears to the true song. Sub-songs 
have been too much neglected and our knowledge of them 
is still very incomplete. They invariably differ from the 
true songs in being much less loud, and are often inaudible 
at a few yards range ; a more suggestive point, the bearing 
of which seems not to have been recognised, is that while 
the true song may be either a continuous warbling (as 
with blackcap, nightingale, skylark, robin) or a brief formal 
phrase endlessly repeated (as with chaffinch, chiffchaff, 
yellowhammer) the sub-song is always warbled. There are 
then two strata of songs, the one in normal use and the 
faint soliloquy which there is at least a temptation to regard 
as representing the earlier song of the species. To take two 
closely related forms, the blackcap and the lesser white- 
throat have a very similar rambling sub-song, but the 
effective song of the blackcap is also warbling, though 
louder and more conventional, while the effective song 
of the lesser whitethroat is a metallic bunting-like rattle. 
The chaffinch, which also uses a brief loud clang, has in 
addition a rambling sub-song, sometimes like the song of a 
linnet or siskin, sometimes warbler-like or a halting, dis- 
jointed recitation more like a hawfinch’s, and the normal 
song is actually a part of it, declaimed quite perfectly, but 
continuous with the rest and in the same low voice. Song 
in the first place springs obviously from a rapid repetition 
of call-notes, and these instances point to there being two 
distinct lines of evolution, one towards a louder and more 
varied strain, as in the skylark and nightingale, the other 
towards concentrating upon a single loud characteristic 
phrase (such as a throstle will often repeat with apprecia- 
tion) and forgetting the rest altogether. These isolated 
phrases, though far inferior as music, are biologically an 
improvement, because when perfected they carry farther, 
are more instantly recognisable and can be uttered weari- 
somely often without in the least exhausting the singer. 
The chaffinch is the perfect example of this, but woodwren, 
willow-wren, tree and meadowpipits and the buntings, 
besides those already mentioned, illustrate its effectiveness. 
The whitethroat seems to be developing in the same direc- 
tion: several times this season I have traced to it 
rattle scarcely distinguishable from the lesser whitethroat’s. 
But between song and sub-song there appears to be 4 
difference of function as well as of performance. The fact 
that true song is not usually uttered in winter quarters, @ 
vital fact for the territorial theory, has already been fairly 
well substantiated. The resident mistlethrush and throstle 
begin to sing before the shortest day ; the wintering fieldfare 
and redwing, very closely related, remain for three or four 
months of that song-period without regularly singing at all 
in England. But sub-song is free from this limitation. The 
sub-song of the redwing, warbled by a single bird or in unison 
by a whole flock of them, is a common sound in early spring. 
It is quite normal to hear the sub-songs of the blackcap. 
lesser whitethroat and other species on autumn migration. 
More adequate observation may point to the conclusion 
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that various performances now looked upon as true songs— 
the warbling of the swallow and starling, and perhaps also 
of the linnet, lesser redpoll, goldfinch and siskin—corre- 
spond more closely to that obsolete type represented among 
the more highly developed territorial species by sub-songs. 
In these others, at any rate, there is no strict sense of 
exclusive territory and no distinguishable secondary song, 
and if the intensely competitive territorial system is the 
incipal incentive to the evolution of song, then the species 
which feel that incentive least will naturally have done 
least to elaborate their primitive type of music. But only 
intelligent observation, made in the light of new ideas, can 
settle the many complications which any theory of bird- 
song still has to face. E. M. NicHoLson. 


A BAY LEAF 
(Pierrot Log.:) 


GIVE you back the bay-leaf, Shelley’s leaf, 
That is not mine to wear but yours, who found it. 
For, though I stole your beauty, let a thief 
Confess ’twas you, and not his song, that crowned it. 


Let me return the bay, as, if I could, 

I would return all else—the days I stole, 
And the moon’s intercepted maidenhood 
- As silver and as silent as your soul. 


Let me return the bay—not as a token 
That song has left me, but as knowing that 

No verse of mine, but words you have not spoken 
Alone can decorate love’s laureate. 


Take the bay back. I will reclaim it when 
Life sets your music to my minor key, 

So that we hear, when it is played again, 
The undertones of immortality. 


I will not wear the bays for less, nor you 
For less than this would have them on my brow. 
But I will wear them, when that tune breaks through. 
Take back the bays—I will not wear them now. 


HumMBErT WOLFE. 


Drama 


A PLAY 


HEY knew what they wanted, by Mr. Sidney 
Howard, is one of those plays which are best 
criticised by telling the story. If this is 
done, a reader who has not seen it can form a 

clear idea of its merits and limitations. It will then be 
only necessary to say a word or two about its interpre- 
tation. The acting was entirely admirable. In America 
They knew what they wanted has had a stupendous 
success. It is difficult to imagine it could have owed 
that success to a finer interpretation than the one at 
t. Martin’s Theatre, where the sentiment of the play 
and the characters are perfectly interpreted by Mr. 
Sam Livesey (Toni), Miss Tallulah Bankhead (Amy), 
Mr. Glen Anders (Joe), and the “chorus,” the old priest, 
is well acted by Mr. Wilfred Shine. The exotic note is, 
to an English audience, part of the interest. This 
exotic note is more strongly felt perhaps in the curious 
voices than in the dialogue, which is in the key of 
simple naturalism, sometimes dry and humorous, 
Sometimes sentimental and colloquially voluble. Like 
American plays, the change of tempo is very marked. 


Sometimes it is exceedingly slow and preparation for a 
climax creeps on at such a petty pace that action seems 
to mark time then—whizz-bang—there is a moment of 
crowded emotion, after which the gentle patter of 
languid talk continues. The voices and intonation, 
perhaps because they are strange to our ears, are subtly 
moving. Miss Tallulah Bankhead gets her effects 
(and she does get them) by means of a flat, desolate, 
weary, uneducated little voice, which somehow, by 
suggesting the absence of emotion, is touching. Her 
movements are those of nervous, unexpansive, desperate 
embarrassment. Mr. Glen Anders’ voice is the most 
curious of all. It reminds one of the sound of a sprung 
bat or the persistent weary creaking of an inn sign in 
a wind. It is expressive of a lazy languor and, like the 
slow, loafing movements of the actor, forms a piquant 
contrast with the devil-may-care energy which flashes 
out of the character he is impersonating. Toni is an 
Italian; his optimistic and caressing tenor is more 
familiar to our ears. Toni is a child of nature with a 
warm heart, a very warm heart. He is a Californian 
farmer. He is also rather old to be marrying a girl from 
’*Frisco, whom he has courted through the post. Amy 
was sick of being a waitress and accepted a “Wop” 
husband. The curtain goes up on the wedding day ; 
Amy is expected ; Toni is seen arguing with the priest, 
who is uneasy about the marriage; he is drinking wine 
to get courage to meet her at the station. He is half 
inclined to send down his young farm-hand Joe, but 
on second thoughts—we learn presently why he should 
have so hurriedly and emphatically dismissed them— 
and tearing on his tight patent boots he flies. Amy 
arrives; though the house is gaily decked in her 
honour she isin none too good atemper. No one met her 
at the station, for Toni, in his excitement and haste, 
has driven his car over a cliff and now lies at the bottom 
with both his legs broken. We are not surprised 
that her slow discontented glance should at once single 
out Joe as her future husband, a mistake which Joe, 
though clearly embarrassed, does not correct; for Toni, 
in a fit of diffidence, fearing she would refuse an old 
“Wop,” sent her Joe’s photograph instead of his 
own. When Toni is carried in on a stretcher Miss 
Bankhead portrays admirably an indignant disillusion- 
ment, tempered by the fact that at any rate Joe, to 
whom she has taken a fancy, is also there. She will 
go through with the marriage if Joe stays. 

When the curtain rises it is the evening of the same 
day. Toni, lying in bed in front of the stage, has been 
married a few hours before, and the act passes with 
dancing and feasting as a background. That night two 
things happen; she becomes aware of the sweetness 
of Toni’s nature, of his romantic devotion to one whom 
he has taken to his heart, completely on trust; then 
a sudden impulse of passion flings her into Joe’s arms. 
Here, as the reader will divine, all depends upon the 
acting. Miss Bankhead and Mr. Anders carry off 
perfectly an impulse which is flat treachery to Joe’s 
deeper feelings and inconsistent with what Amy is 
soon to feel towards her husband. Its immediate 
effect (this is the moral side of adultery) is to make of 
Amy a more devoted nurse and wife than she would 
otherwise have been; its further effect is nearly to 
shatter the happiness of all three. In Act III Toni is on 
crutches and Amy is with child. His outburst of 
jealous fury with Joe is instantly succeeded by tender- 
ness. He thinks the next minute only of Amy, of her 
misery should she be driven to go off with Joe, and he 
fathers Joe’s child. All invitations to revel in the sym- 
pathy which the spectacle of warm-hearted goodness 
rouses, are in danger of tipping over into the sentimental. 
It is not, however, at the climax, but in some of the 
minor passages exhibiting Toni’s character that this 
happens. They knew what they wanted is a simple emo- 
tional drama of the good kind, admirabiy interpreted. 

DesmonD MacCartsy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


BROKE off discussing Mr. Nicolson’s Swinburne 

(English Men of Letters, Macmillian, 5s.) last week 

with more to say. When I had described the pleasure 
it had given me and the interest it had roused and satisfied, 
as a reviewer should do, I had barely space in which to 
dissent from Mr. Nicolson’s decision to exclude Poems and 
Ballads (First Series) from Swinburne’s finest works ; and 
dissent I do (after re-reading them during the week) more 
confidently than ever. In my opinion another volume 
might be put together of selections from all his subsequent 
poems, which might match, but could hardly surpass, 
Poems and Ballads. Though such a volume would include 
the only threnody (Ave atque Vale) fit to put beside 
Adonais, and poems in which an enormous cosmic emo- 
tion sweeps like a wind, it would lack in comparison the 
youthful fervour of reckless sincerity, and an ecstatic 
felicity in the expression of languor, longing and defiance. 


* * * 


I will copy the passage in which Mr. Nicolson deals most 
severely with Poems and Ballads : 


There may be those to-day who, in re-reading Poems and Ballads, 
will agree with the late Lord Morley : our objections to the majority 
of the poems will, however, be based on intellectual and critical 
considerations rather than on any excessive prudery; on regret, 
also, that the reputation of the author of A/alanta should have 
been cheapened by its association with the meretricious lechery 
of “ Anactoria”’ or with the sadistic jingle of ‘Dolores’; and 
as such, our strictures rest on a basis at once more durable and 
more important. We must remember, however, if we are to 
preserve our judgment against erroneous and disrespectful views 
of Swinburne, that Poems and Ballads were in their essence hymns 
of defiance, gestures of liberation, peans of revolt. As subjective 
lyrical poems they are marred by the fault that will always render 
such poetry ephemeral... . . They are based on an experience which 
is neither permanent nor general. Pornography, as M. Lavedan 
has discovered, is not a subject which the Muse can treat with any 
exhilaration ; the supreme crises of physical sensation, followed 
as they are by almost instantaneous reaction, are too fugitive to 
provoke more than a superficial and temporary response. The 
experience in the most normal circumstances is in itself exceptional, 
limited, blurred; its subsequent evocation can produce no fine 
emotional vibration, no permanent appeal, and the poems which 
deal with such matters become inevitably but “‘ fugitive things 
not good to treasure.”” While this is true of all poetry which deals 
exclusively with sensuality, the seventeen studies of highly special- 
ised sexual stimulations which figure among Poems and Ballads 
possess the additional defect of being based on an experience which 
is not only transitory but also eccentric. And even then there is 
but little reticence or suggestion: there is no fusion or interpre- 
tation. ‘From the mysteries of religion,’ wrote Landor, “the 
veil is seldom to be drawn, from the mysteries of love never. For 
this offence the gods take away from us our freshness of heart and 
our susceptibilities of pure delight.’”’ It is regrettable that 
Swinburne, who absorbed so much from Landor, should have 
failed to absorb this doctrine also. 


There is truth enough in this criticism to make it important 
to point out the respects in which it is misleading. I should 
be sorry, at a time when there is already too little inclination 
to give Swinburne a hearing, if it was taken for granted that 
“Dolores” was nothing but a “sadistic jingle” and 
“Anactoria” merely “meretricious lechery.” Moreover, 
if accepted, such a description might prepare for those in 
search of excitations which are better supplied in the poems 
of Rochester or the Songs of Dryden, an unnecessary dis- 
appointment. The lust-poems of Swinburne are far re- 
moved from pornography. They have indeed a quality 
deadly to the mood in which pornography is enjoyed: phan- 
tasmagoric magnificence and a rich, wide-flung irrelevance 
of imagery and emotion. Mr. Nicolson, as the critic of 
Swinburne is bound to do, constantly returns to the absence 
throughout his work of the influence of direct experience. 
“The Triumph of Time,” “ Let us go hence, my songs ; 


— 


she will not hear,” are two poems closely related to 
personal emotions, and for those he reserved, rightly, specia} 
praise. But in the ticklish and prosaic art of pornography, 
on the other hand, it is precisely the touch of fact that tells, 
The sense conveyed of vivid contact with actuality, which js 
so strangely missing throughout Swinburne’s work, and 
is so often its chief defect, here, in these poems, saves 
them, in spite of their luxurious emphasis, from the charge 
of being pornographic. They are rather hymns of rushing 
yet harmonious profusion, incantations performed before 
a death-dealing Ashteroth, some gloomy goddess of lust, 
And as David’s antic dancing before the ark seemed ridi- 
culous to his sensible wife, so does Swinburne’s to one 
looking down from a window upon his corybantic gesticu- 
lations. The delightful young clergyman who wrote a love 
poem to an octopus in the metre of “ Dolores ”—many 
years have passed since I read it and I only retain the last 
two lines— 
Ope thy mouth to its uttermost measure 
And bite us again, 
has my enthusiastic sympathy; but the critic must first 
join in the dance of the dervish before it can have any 
meaning for him, and he ascends to the upper storey of 
the house of life. 
* ca ~ 


‘ 


As for “ Anactoria”’ being “‘ meretricious lechery,” I need 
only send the reader back to it to convince him how its 
sensuality in it evaporates into towering clouds of triumph 
and despair : 

Yea, thou shall be forgotten like spilt wine, 

Except these kisses of my lips on thine 

Brand them with immortality; but me— 

Men shall not see bright fire nor hear the sea, 

Nor mix their hearts with music, nor behold 

Cast forth from heaven with feet of awful gold 

And plumeless wings that make the bright air blind, 

Lightening, with thunder for a hound behind 

Hunting through fields unfurrowed and unsown— 

But in the light and laughter, in the moan 

And music, and in grasp of lip and hand 

And shudder of water that makes felt on land 

The immeasurable tremor of all the sea, 

Memories shall mix and metaphors of me. 
No doubt in “ Anactoria,” as in Wagner’s Liebestod, if you 
listen for it, you can hear the primitive roaring of a stag in 
rut; but, here is also a large excitement which sweeps 
us far beyond the reach of lechery. 

* * * 


Swinburne had one terrible defect. For some reason or 
other he could not stop. If was also Hugo’s defect, and I 
suspect D’Annunzio of having it. I am not musical, but I 
feel that Wagner suffered from it. There is a too-much-ness 
about them all; Niagara goes on pouring long after our 
little cups are full. I forgive this too-much-ness more 
readily in Swinburne’s prose than in his verse. I enjoy 
his prose very much indeed, but I appear to be so lonely in 
this taste that I have several times thought of inserting @ 
paragraph in the Agony Column of the Times: “ Solitary 
literary man of moderate means wants friend ; must like 
Swinburne’s prose.” I pardon all his critical excesses. 
When he says things like, “‘ History will forget the name 
of Bonaparte before humanity forgets the name of Ratbert” 
(the latter is a character in one of Victor Hugo’s minor 
poems), they do not prevent me from appreciating his splendid 
imaginative insight. I love him, too, for the same sort 
of reason that men of science love Darwin, for being a0 
example of complete and pure devotion to a pursuit. To 
Swinburne literature was everything ; literature and art, 
not life, inspired him. That is his peculiarity and his glory. 
I know it is not quite sane to be like that ; I know it implies 
enormous limitations, but—how thankful we ought to be that 
a Swinburne has existed. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE CENCI FAMILY 


Beatrice Cenci. By Corrapo Ricci. Two vols. Heinemann. 32s. 


Francesco Cenci was born in 1549. He was married in 1563 
for the first time. By this marriage he had twelve children, 
porn between 1568 and 1584. His wife died in childbirth, and 
that last fortunate infant died too, before she was five days old. 
In 1570 Francesco was tried for sodomy, but freed by the inter- 
yention of their Eminences the Cardinals Farnese and Santa 
Croce. He may have been fined. In 1572 he was tried for the 
same offence and fined 50,000 scudi—a large sum even to a man 
whose father had left him 422,580 scudi—that is 2,012,900 lire. 
In 1594 he was tried again for sodomy, unnatural vice and 
ynnameable cruelties, appealed constantly against his judges 
to the Pope Clement VIII., and was finally released with a fine 
of 100,000 scudi. It must not be forgotten that his crime was 
then not only punishable, but punished, by death. In 1578, 
and again in 1609 men were burned for it in Rome; yet the 
vice was so horribly common that one of the witnesses against 
Francesco in the trial of 1594 is cited as saying, “ Francesco 
wanted to do with adults those things which one does with 
boys.” In 1598 Francesco was murdered by Olimpio Calvetti 
and Marzio Catalano at the instigation of his daughter Beatrice 
and with the connivance of his second wife Lucrezia Petroni. 

These are the bare facts in a case which has been more mis- 
represented than almost any historical trial of which full record 
remains. Almost the only sin of which Francesco was not 
guilty is that for which he has commonly been execrated, for 
which he is remembered with indignation—incest with his 
daughter. Nor is there in his figure any of the obscene, infernal 
gloom which surrounds the Francesco of Shelley’s play. The 
Francesco of history was no strong sinner, monstrously exulting, 
morbidly delighting in one crowning act of unspeakable infamy. 
He is, from his wretched vicious boyhood to his foul and dirty 
old age a creature of low vices, filthy habits, incredible squalor 
and insane cruelty. The reading of these two volumes of Signor 
Ricci’s leaves chiefly two impressions on the mind—one, of 
amazement that Francesco was not murdered long before, and 
the other the horrible inadequacy of the treatment meted out 
tohim. This man who beat and kicked and flogged his children, 
and his servants, this man loathsome with disease, uncontrolled 
in temper, open and shameless in vice was still, by his acquaint- 
ances, by his family, by his judges, by the Pope treated with a 
certain respect. After the trial of 1594, a trial the records of 
which even in Signor Ricci’s polite and blessedly edited account, 
make the reader sick with disgust, after that trial in which Fran- 
cesco admitted the truth of the foulest accusations brought 
against him by men and women of the lowest kind, after that trial 
and his payment of the fine, Francesco was allowed to leave 
Rome and remove with such of his family as he could get to a 
lonely castle near a small village. The castle of La Petrella 
del Salto belonged to Marzio Cclonna, who apparently lent it to 
Francesco. There he went with his newly-married wife and 
Beatrice ; later on he fetched thither his youngest sons Bernardo 
and Paolo. He persuaded his stepson Curzio—Lucrezia was a 
widow—to visit him at La Petrella and tried to keep him there. 
The boy managed to escape: 

Curzio’s companions and friends in Trastevere, where he lived, 
besieged him to know “ why he had returned so soon from La 
Petrella.” These included Fabrizio Burio, of Rome, thirty years 
old; Cesare Santoni, of Rignano, forty (these two men were both 
land-holders), Riterio Velli, Curzio’s cousin, and Ottavio Tignosino, 
his brother-in-law. He answered them without mincing his words, 
that “his step-father had attempted sodomy”; and that, for 
that reason, “‘ he had run away.” 


There is no record that any of these men did anything to help 
the two hapless women who were imprisoned with this man ; 
or that they took any trouble to acquaint the authorities that 
no boys should be allowed to go to La Petrella. Signor Ricci 
only names one man who was more occupied with saving 
Francesco’s possible victims than in taking his wealth from 
him. Whenever the fate of Beatrice is remembered, the 
Cardinal Montalto should be honoured. After the trial of 1594 
he wrote to the Pope: 

Before my departure from Rome I besought your Holiness 
that on the occasion of the imprisonment of Francesco Cenci 
you would deign to take order that this man assign fitting main- 
tenance for his sons, and also marriage portions for his daughters, 
and that it no longer remain in his power to so mistreat them against 
reason, lest constrained by need they do actions little fitting to 
their rank. Hearing now that your Holiness being informed and 
enlightened upon the evil character of this man, be pleased to 
decree that such an arrangement be made for these youths that 
they may no longer have any relations with him; and I think, 





further, that it would be an act worthy of the pitifulness of Your 

Holiness if you would so act that this man can no longer administer 

nor dispose of anything; since it is certain that he is about to bring 

to ruin this unhappy family ; and I assure Your Holiness that in 
addition to this being an obligation of justice and pity, you could 
do me no greater personal favour. 

In the whole of this book that is the only contemporary 
counsel of sense and reason which I can discover. It was not 
followed: Francesco Cenci went to La Petrella and his death, 
and Lucrezia, Beatrice, Olimpio, Giacomo Cenci, Marzio Catalano 
met their several dooms. Bernardo, the youngest surviving son 
was not executed, but sentenced to a brutal punishment not 
completely carried out. Since then Beatrice has become a 
legend, and her story the theme of two books of unusual merit, 
Guerrazzi’s romance and Shelley’s tragedy. Now we have, 
in these careful, fully documented volumes of Signor Ricci’s 
the true facts of the life of the Cenci family, the murder and the 
trial. It isa terrible record. The Beatrice of legend disappears 
altogether. Instead of the young girl, outraged by her father’s 
assault, we have a woman who will have for some readers a 
fascination greater than that of the Virgin of Rome. She 
was no virgin, this fierce, insolent, avenging Beatrice. She is 
nearer Lady Macbeth in her savage determination to end the 
life of the man who had disgraced the family name, wasted the 
family fortune, corrupted his sons by the rumour and the sight 
of his filthy vices, and subjected his daughter and his wife 
to degrading imprisonment and torture. Beatrice became 
Olimpio’s mistress—whether out of any affection, or out of lust or 
merely out of a desire to secure on her side this man who might 
kill her father we cannot determine. Anyhow she bound Olimpio 
to her, and so sent herself to the scaffold. For she alone of 
Francesco’s family or acquaintances had the firmness of purpose 
which might have carried out the murder without discovery 
Giacomo was brave, unspeakably brave when he went to his 
fiendish death—he was sentenced to be torn to pieces and 
clubbed—but he had never before showed resolution. Beatrice 
was always resolute. She saw herself as justice, and knew 
that did she fail no other human justice would give the man 
who begot her the only thing he deserved. 

Many people will wonder whether this story was worth 
telling in such detail. It is more squalid and abominable than 
the records of any crime in “low life’—even the story of 
Catherine Hayes has in it less of sheer, senseless brutality. 
Yet the history has its value for historians. The story is of 
Rome at the end of the sixteenth century, Rome of the counter- 
Reformation, Rome that still, through the mouths of the 
pontiffs, professed to govern the world, Rome that had recently 
excommunicated England; if any there be who do not under- 
stand why the Reformation succeeded, we can recommend this 
book. The same pope who took money from Francesco Cenci 
to save his beastly body from the flame, from Francesco guilty, 
in the foulest circumstances, of a sin accounted most heinous, 
refused to listen to any plea of mitigation of the sentences of 
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Lucrezia and Beatrice. Beatrice had been guilty of patricide— 
but under what violent provocation! Francesco never, in his 
sins, needed any provocation but his own perverted nature. 
It is no wonder that the people made a martyr out of Beatrice, 
as soon as her headless body lay on the scaffold; while it was 
on the bier at the scaffold’s foot some girls came to crown the 
pallid head with flowers. Gradually the piazza filled once more, 
this time not with the mob alone, but with confraternities, monks, 
nobles in their carriages, and foreigners who chanced to be in 

Rome. An interminable procession was formed, with lighted 

candles, labara, and crosses. 

The Recorder attached to the Company of San Giovanni 
Decollato (a society which comforted criminals) made a note of 
the great honour done to Beatrice Cenci. 

In this story of lust, brutality, homicide, theft, dishonour 
and murder only one figure moves with even common dignity— 
Beatrice; nor could one expect much of loveliness or even pity 
to come near such lives as these. Signor Ricci does his best. 
One Cenci daughter was kindly, domestic, and married happily ; 
in nine months she is dead in childbed. The only touches of 
ordinary humanity to be found in the record are in some of 
the speeches of the humbler witnesses. There is an arresting, 
heart-breaking simplicity still to be heard in the words of 
Plautilla Calvetti, Olimpio’s wife, an innocent, straightforward 
woman. It was she who discovered the bloody sheet of the 
bed in which Francesco had been murdered 

at first as it lay so on the floor, one saw but a little of it, but, drawing 

it forth, I saw a great quantity of blood, also fresh; and I, seeing this 

great quantity of blood, all so fresh, turned to Signora Lucrezia 
and said to her very softly: “Ah, Signora Lucrezia, what have 
you done?” And Signora Lucrezia replied, she too very softly, 

** Be still!” 

Plautilla, betrayed and deserted wife, had no desire but to 
save her husband. In the passages when Signor Ricci tells her 
story this dreadful, appalling book gains the tone and the temper 
of normal humanity. But for these pages, and for occasional 
judgments by such a man as Cardinal Montalto, the story 
of the Cenci might have been enacted and written as an accom- 
paniment to the ghastlier stanzas of the Inferno of Dante. 
Shelley’s tragedy does not give us the historical Beatrice, nor 
even an historical Francesco or Lucrezia; but in a line or two, 
spoken by his Beatrice, we have the universe of the Cenci as 
it appears to us: 

No God, no Heaven, no Earth in the void world ; 
The wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world. 


For *‘unpeopled ” this world is, if by people we mean creatures 
with the ordinary human lineaments, ordinary human desires 
and aspirations. 


THE NEW IMPRESSIONISM 


Creative Criticism. Essays on the Unity of Genius and Taste, 
By J. E. Sprncarn. Oxford University Press. 6s. 


The word “ creative” has of late seen good service for its 
value, and found itself more than once in incongruous company. 
But, with all deference to Mr. Spingarn, who has before now 
advanced some of the theories put out in this volume, we really 
demur to it as an adjective of its contradictory. We share, in 
fact, Mr. Galsworthy’s instinct of opposition to this “* New 
Criticism.” He felt it, as we do, to be interesting, but expressive 
of “‘ something that is not quite the truth,” for, as Mr. Spingarn 
quotes him, “ there is no fundamental resemblance between the 
critic and the creator.” And we agree. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Galsworthy instanced as a typical creative work La Gioconda, 
and withdrew his illustration in nervous haste on being trium- 
phantly told that all portraiture is “ criticism.”” He appears 
to have further tied himself up by contrasting Leonardo’s work 
with Pater’s on Leonardo, and finally found safety in his Inn of 
Tranquillity by reiterating his convictions but omitting his 
illustrations. 

But why, it may be perpended, bring in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
views at all? Because Mr. Spingarn, who has a perfect right to 
his opinions, which are expressed with an almost bewildering 
wealth of allusiveness and quotation, adds to this volume an 
Appendix on “ Genius and Taste,” in which, having already 
despoiled Mr. Galsworthy, he seems intent on ousting him even 
from his Inn. Mr. Galsworthy ventured to think that Genius and 
Taste are not identical. Mr. Spingarn dares him into the open. 
“* We are all geniuses: we are all possessed of taste.” If there 
is difference between genius and taste, there is also “‘ fundamental 
kinship.”” Temarariously, we join issue here. Take the science 
of War. The military genius may likewise be an effective critic; 
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Napoleon was ; but what affinity had Napoleon “ who at times 
soared into the ranks of the Titans” with Clausewitz ang 
Jomini? Could either of the latter have seized the plateau of 
Pratzen at Austerlitz, or dashed the Army of Silesia into 

in 1814? But let us come back, with right good will, to this 
question of Creation and Criticism. Mr. Galsworthy may have 
dropped his weapons of Leonardo’s portraiture and Pater’s 
description: but, though discarded, they are still within reach, 
and we pick them up again. Certainly each is “ creative”: byt 
is it so certain that each is, in a real sense, Criticism? I[g 
Gioconda, after the sound of the flutes had ceased, would, we 
fancy, have been much surprised at her likeness : Leonardo, like 
Botticelli, would have failed to recognise himself in Pater’s 
bewitching prose. For Leonardo, under stimulation, of course, 
had not really been reproducing the features of a Neapolitan lady 
who sat to him: he had been occupied in creating the mystery of 
a smile ; Pater, in his turn, under stimulation, again—and such 
stimulation—built, sentence by sentence, a piece of conscious 
and immortal prose. 

Stimulation, of course, but what of that? Ez nihilo nihij 
fit. We want to reverse Mr. Spingarn’s values, and to take 
Creation and Criticism as solvents to the subjects they touch, 
whether portraiture, the drama, the music of the Mass, or the 
art of war. Not the other way about, which is Mr. Spingarn’s 
method. And we have vindication for our view as potent, ag 
valid, to our mind as, we fear from certain indications, it fails 
in these pages to carry the authority it once wielded. Outra. 
geously and impenitently, we still believe in Dr. Johnson. Will 
not Mr. Galsworthy take heart of grace again, and, murmuring 
once more in the face of Mr. Spingarn’s identifications, ‘* Interest- 
ing, but not quite the truth,” rejoice to hear the voice of the 
Great Cham of literature declaim, in the 60th Idler: 

Criticism is a study by which men grow important and formidable 
at a very small expense. The power of invention has been conferred 
by nature upon few, and the labour of learning those sciences 
which may by mere labour be obtained is too great to be willingly 
endured ; but every man can exert such judgment as he has upon 
the works of others; and... 


but we feel better already, and no bones are broken, for the 
Doctor was critic as well as creator himself. But he did not mix 
up the two functions, and if he is a trifle heavy-handed here 
upon what Mr. Spingarn would call “ feminine criticism,” 
that simple recording of impressions, which, it seems, has super- 
seded its “ masculine ” variety, with all the obsolete regard for 
laws and “ unities”’ and so forth, well, we know the Doctor's 
way. Moreover, he was aiming better than he knew, for 
‘* feminine criticism ” was not yet a target erected for his shafts, 

But “ invention” or Creation, and Criticism, trained in the 
science of its own province,were distinct enough in Johnson’s 
mind, and Johnson’s mind is in danger from nobody, even at 
more than a century’s distance. It was not at random that we 
thought of portraiture, the Mass-music and the drama as tests 
for his—as we think—enduring distinction. Each is in nature 
criticism, bounded, limited, by subject, space, time. Each is 
capable of sudden escape into realms where the word “ criticism ” 
becomes an absurdity. Vandyck could be as critical with a 
‘“*Charles” as ever Sargent with his ‘“‘ Wertheimers”; but he 
could also paint a Charles who is king in a land that is very far 
off, the land where Romney’s Lady Hamilton or the Melville 
Claverhouse or the Monna Lisa or Botticelli’s “‘ Young Man” 
or Rossetti’s “‘ Gordon Hake” keep goodly company. For in that 
country there is no count of circumstance or time. And there is 
the vast world of the Mass-music, in itself criticism through a 
maze of throbbing melody of a Life, a Death, a Life through 
death, yet bound to its due limits of place and time. But 
suddenly comes a Bach and sweeps the criticism on one side, and 
transcends, as in the great B Minor, all time-limits and almost 
the capacities of the human voice in sheer creative effort after an 
illimitable tragedy and triumph. No church can wall him in 
now; he is “ roving, gathering, discovering *’ down universal 
ways. 

But our point is that where creation begins, criticism ends. 
The two functions are not fused. And this is notably apparent 
in the Drama. Whatever Mr. Spingarn says, drama must be 
dramatic ; it must conform in its inception and plan to the laws 
of the stage, and not of the study. We all know the sort of play 
that reads well enough, but somehow won't “ act.”” More than 
this: the Drama is an interpretation, a criticism of life, and in 
these days, when the platform and the pulpit have lost much of 
their power, it has within its reach a réle and an achievement of 
the highest significance. Mr. Spingarn’s chapter on dramatic 
criticism makes singularly difficult reading. By all means get 
rid of “‘ pedantry’; but, with him, “ pedantry ” seems to mean 
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THE KEEPER OF THE BEES 


by GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
Author of “ Freckles,” “A Girl of the Limber- 
lost,” etc. A story of people you come to know 
as you do your intimate friends. 


THE QUEERNESS OF CELIA 
by AMELIE RIVES 


In the character of Celia the author has created 
an unusual and interesting type of girl, whose 
story is moving and pathetic. 


The WILD GOOSE OF LIMERICK 
Qnd Editien) 
by ACHMED ABDULLAH 


Constantinople is the setting for this tale of 
adventure and intrigue. 





A YEAR WITH SEDNA 
by NEVILLE LANGTON 


Love and adventure, including an expedition to 
the Pole. Told with sublety and skill. 


THE HUSBAND WOMAN 
by VIOLET M. METHLEY 


The plot is original, semi-sensational, and full of in- 
terest. An ideal story which will make a wide appeal. 


TREASURY NOTES _ anacaiteny 
by DOROTHEA CONYERS 

“Contains all the ingredients for a sportsmen’s 

feast; a subtle love interest.”—Morning Post. 





SWEDEY 
by ETHEL HUESTON 
; Author of “ Merry O,” etc. 
Here is a girl apparently soulless, until. Her 
story is impressive, dramatic, delightful. 


OUR LADY OF MARBLE 


(nd Edition) by URSULA BLOOM 
“Carries the theme through triumphantly.”—Daily 
Chronicle. “Told with genuine eeling.”— 


Liverpool Courier. 


POSSESSIONS 

by J. BERNARD MacCARTHY 
Following the success of his last novel, “‘ Covert,” 
Mr. ~ some has laid the scene of his novel in 
Ireland. 





DECAMERON COCKTAILS 
by COUNTESS BARCYNSKA 


All the stories are infused with that “ wee touch of 
sauciness " one expects from a modern Boccaccio. 


THE WEEK-END WIFE 
by DOLF WYLLARDE 


A vivacious novel. Many picturesque scenes and 
a delightful romance are woven into the tale. 


THE SLEEPING CAT 

by ISABEL OSTRANDER 
A really thrilling story by the author of “ The 
Black Joker.” 





THE SECRET OF THE ASHES 
Gnd Edition) by ALFRED ORNSTIEN 


“ There are plenty of thrills in the book, which never 
fails to grip the reader.”—Westminster Gazette. 


THE WESTWOOD MYSTERY 
by GHARLES J. DUTTON 


A remarkable mystery story. Author of “ The 
House by the Road.” 


DARK LAUGHTER (Jay Library) 
by SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


A story of two men and a woman and of negro 
life in the Southern States. 





THE LADDER OF CARDS 
by JOHN CHANCELLOR 


John Chancellor has surpassed himself as a 
weaver of subtle plots. 


BUTTERFLIES IN THE RAIN 
by ANDREW SOUTAR 


This fascinating love story possesses a charm that 
cannnot fail to appeal to the modern woman. 


NIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE 


by MARJERY H. LAWRENCE 
Author of “ Red Heels.” Each story is full of 
horror and drama. 





GATES OF BIRTH 
by ROY BRIDGES 


Depicts interestingly the life and character of 


A BATTLE OF WITS 
by MARGARET CAMERON 


irresponsible, irresistible story of 


A perfeetly 
youth, love and laughter. 


THE WINDS IN THE SOUTH 
by ESSEX SMITH 


A picturesquely human story which breathes the 
rugged sternness of the Cornish coast. 





Australian people. 
THE UNBORN SUPERFLUOUS WOMEN IGNORANCE 

by MAXWELL CARNSON by LADY COHEN by CHARLES GUERNON 
Author of “Shade of the Moon.” A thrilling} A delightful and wholly intriguing story of a| “ This interesting love story.”—Scotsman. “A 
story of the East. girl’s struggle with life. story of distinction and power.”’—Aberdeen Press. 





THE MARYLEBONE MISER 
by EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


e Held me enthralled and guessing until the mur- 
derer’s name and methods were revealed.”—Punch. 


THE LAND OF MIST 

by SIR A. CONAN DOYLE 
“A thrilling story in Sir Conan Doyle’s usual 
vivid manner.”—Daily News. 


THE STORY OF SELM Acne eaten) 
by ISABEL C. CLARKE 


“Selma compels the reader’s sympathy.”-—Daily 
Chronicle. “A clever novel.”—Aberdeen Press. 





KALI'S JEWELS 
by HELEN M. FAIRLEY 


“A plot that is both interesting and exciting. A 


CLAD IN PURPLE MIST 
(Jey Library) by GATHERINE DODD 


“ Must be read by all who love good fiction.”— 


BLOWN BY THE WIND 
by A. DAWSON SCOTT 


A human drama which takes place within the 
sougd of the tumbling Atlantic. 











cleverly told tale.”—Liverpool Post. Daily Chronicie. 
UNDER THE GOAD THE YOUNG DELORAINE MR. GUELPA 

_ by CHARLES A. BRANDRETH by G. B. BURGIN by VANCE THOMPSON 
An intriguing story dealing with one of to-day’s| “ Full of incident.”—Daily News. “Plenty of| “A really very good story.”—Referee. “ A Crime 
most interesting and perplexing problems. thrills, an easy, vivid style.’"—Liverpool Courier.| story well written.”—Daily Chronicle. 
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—Daily Express. 


“He has the making 
Sunday Express. 
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“One of the mest tender and beautiful pieces 
of writing that any novel has yielded for a 
I congratulate Major Moss on it. 
Some memorably beautiful and moving pages.” 


WHIPPED CREAM | ROOFTOPS 
GEOFFREY MOSS| by MARGARET 
Author of “ Sweet Pepper.” BAILLIE-SAUNDERS 
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Author of “ Dimity Hall,” etc. 


Peter Frere Sigon, weird, sardonic, mysterious, 
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all “the external conditions” incident to the due performance 
of any piece, if it is to reach its audience ; and we feel near despair 
when we read that “for criticism, a theatre means only the 
ap ce at any one time or in any one country, as Croce puts 
it, of a series of artistic souls.” We must leave this to work out 
its own salvation. Meanwhile, the old distinction perseveres. 
There is a drama of manners and of life as lived, which can exalt 
or, with much of the Restoration drama, debase ; anyhow, it is 
criticism. But, when we see Hamlet or Lear or The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, we are no longer in the critic’s hand, but under 
the creator’s spell. And there is all the difference between the 
two worlds, each recording itself in its own dimension. : 

So Mr. Spingarn has not persuaded us. He pulls down with 
too ready a hand. We cannot dispense with all that he dismisses 
with airy and often graceful gestures. But that he writes well 
nobody can deny. 


BEETHOVEN 


Beethoven’s Letters. Translated by J. S. Suepiock. Selected 
and edited by Dr. EaGLterieLp Hut., with Explanatory 
Notes by Dr. A. C. Kauiscner. Dent. 10s. 6d. 


This is a selection of Beethoven’s letters made from Mr. 
Shedlock’s translation of Dr. Kalischer’s complete collection, 
which has been out of print for many years. The translation 
is a faithful literal one with no attempt at polishing up Bee- 
thoven’s careless style. As Mr. Shedlock says: 

for punctuation he cared little. With him the comma did duty 
for comma, semicolon and full stop. At times indeed he hurries 
on to a fresh sentence without any kind of stop, and does not even 
trouble to begin a new one with a capital letter. . . in der Eile (in 
haste) was the composer’s usual ending to his letters . . again 
there is constant confusion with the pronouns, sie, ihr and ihnen, 
which seldom have a capital initial letter when such is required. 

Another proof of haste . . . the spelling of proper names; very 

few of them are correct. They have been left in the letters as he 

wrote them. It is a characteristic feature which I feel ought to 
be represented. It is curious to note that in a letter to Schindler 
he says: ‘ But you are a bad speller.” 


Beethoven’s letters represent many, but not all, sides of a 
man who was unusually fickle, changeable and hard to focus; 
they throw a fitful light on a strange personality of whom no 
biographer or commentator has ever yet succeeded in giving a 
satisfactory portrait. Although slovenly in his dress and his 
correspondence, he could take immense pains : 

you will receive to-morrow (he writes to the publishers B. and H.) 

a list of small improvements which I made during the performance 

of the symphonies (Nos. 5 and 6) when I gave them to you I had 

not heard a note of either. One must not pretend to be so divine 
as not to make improvements here and there in one’s creations. 


And his notebooks have long been witness to the prolonged 
labour he spent on composition. Yet he was one of the greatest 
of improvisers. But Beethoven was consistent in nothing. 
Even after the age of forty we hear of him, usually negligent of 
his appearance, taking particular pains with a fashionable toilet. 
To Beethoven, the same man is at one time a rascal and at 
another a dear friend. He is utterly reckless in abuse and al- 
though he was himself unscrupulous in dealings with publishers, 
he could write to Mr. Birchall on October Ist, 1816 : 
I have duly received the £5 and thought previously you would 
not increase the number of Englishmen neglecting their word and 
honour, as I had the misfortune of meeting with two of this sort. 


He was of an extravagant, ebullient temperament. He begins 
a letter asking Count Zymeskall-Domanowetz to dinner : 

Cursedly—invited Domanowetz—not a musical Count, but an 
eating Count, dinner Count, supper Count. 

He loved the society of women of rank and culture. 

Since yesterday I have not been quite well, since this morning I 
am worse; its cause is something indigestible which I have taken. 
Irascible nature in me seizes hold, so it appears, of the bad as well 
as the good; do not apply this, however, to my moral nature. 
People say nothing, they are only people; they see mostly in 
others what they are themselves, and that is nothing at all; no 
more of this, the good, the beautiful needs no people. Without 
any assistance it is there . .. Farewell dear Amalie. If the 
moon shines this evening as brightly as the sun in daytime, you 
will see the smallest of small beings at your house. 


A few casual extracts will serve to show him in diverse moods: 
To the Archduke Rudolph on September Ist, 1817: 

God will probably hear my prayers, and once again free me from 
so much adversity, for I have trusted in Him from childhood 
onwards and I have done good whenever I could ; I therefore trust 
in Him alone and I hope that the Almighty, will not let me amidst 
all my misfortunes go utterly to ruin. 





———, 


To F. Ries, April 19th, 1819 : 


- . . @ grand solo pianoforte sonata, and a pianoforte sonata 
transcribed by me as a quintet for two violins, two violas, one 


’cello. It will probably be easy for you to get fifty ducats in gold 
for them. 
N.B.—(If you can get more, all the better. Surely you can manage 
that!!! 1!) 


To Anton Schindler, 1823 : 
“Very best one!” 
To his brother, Johann, 1823 : 


. . - I received your letter of August 10th through the wretched 
scoundrel Schindler . . . 


To B. Schott and Sons, 1824 : 

. . . We thank God for the expected steam-cannon, and for the 
already existing steamships. What swimmers to far-off regions 
will there not be to procure for us air and freedom . . . 


To Carl Holz, August 24th, 1825: 

. - . « It is indifferent to me what hell-hound licks or gnaws my 
brain, because it must be so. 
To the Schuppanzigh Quartet : 
My dear Fellows ! 

With this each one receives his due (parts of the E flat Quartet 
Op. 127) and is bound to undertake on his word of honour to behave 
in the best possible manner, to distinguish himself, and to vie each 
with the other. Every one who takes part in this said matter, 
must sign this sheet. 


This edition of the Letters very properly concludes with the 
hymn which was found among Beethoven’s papers, since it is 
very characteristic of the composer, although it is a poor 
and superficial expression of emotion compared with the pro- 
fundity and intensity of feeling in the best of his music: 

Spirit of spirits, who, spreading thyself through all space and 
through endless time, art raised high above all limits of upward 
struggling thought, from riot didst thou command beautiful order 
to arise. Before the world’s (heavens) were, thou wast, and before 
systems rolled below and above us. Before the earth swam in 
heavenly ether, thou alone wast, until through thy secret love that 
which was not sprang into being . . . What moved thee to manifest 
thy power and boundless goodness? What brilliant light directed 
thy power ? Wisdom beyond measure! How was it first manifested? 
Oh direct my mind! Oh raise it up from this grievous depth.” 


What gives this hymn value is that Beethoven did not die with 
those words on his lips, but with the grim Plaudite amici, comoe- 
dia finita est ! The measure of his greatness is that he stretched 
from pole to pole. 


IRISH LABOUR 


Labour and Nationalism in Ireland. By J. DuNsmMoRE CLARKSON, 
Ph.D. King. 18s. 

It is not creditable to Irish universities that it should have 
been left to an American student to undertake as a piece of 
research work a detailed analysis of the development and 
ramifications of the Irish Labour movement. Possibly it may 
be pleaded that during the last ten years it was more urgent 
that Irish professors and students should take their part in 
the making rather than the writing of history, though, had the 
majority of those who felt this call possessed a better knowledge 
of economic principles and historical facts, the probability is 
that the making would have been done along other lines and 
by less summary processes. Up to the present the National 
University has not even its own Press, and offers few incentives 
to its students to devote themselves seriously to research. 

Some years ago, it is true, Mr. W. P. Ryan, in his book Irish 
Labour, surveyed, though with less attention to minute details, 
the ground covered by Mr. Clarkson who, strange to say, while 
he quotes from other writings of Mr. Ryan, makes only a bare 
reference to a study which anticipated some of his own con- 
clusions. He appears to be unaware for instance that Mr. 
Ryan was in the field before him in disputing the allusion in 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s History of Trade Unionism to “‘ the violent 
and exclusive spirit ” of the early Irish terrors. Mr. Clarkson 
has no difficulty in showing, as Mr. Ryan did, that Irish workers 
were fighting for the same principles as their fellows on the 
other side of the Channel. The evidence which he quotes does 
not, however, dispose of the fact that violent methods were 
adopted, though it does prove that Irish masters in the mass 
were hopelessly despotic and reactionary. When it 1s 
remembered that in 1918 Dublin capital paralysed the trade 
of the city for months, in an effort to prohibit men from joining 
the union of their choice, it is not difficult to divine what use 
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HOLIDAYS 


in lreland 


SIXTY MILES OF SEA separate Holyhead and Dublin. 
There you are within easy reach of some of the love- 
liest coast scenery in these islands. Every nook on the 
coast has its cosy little watering-place, usually sheltered 
under some commanding headland. 


Crystal streams and fairy-like waterfalls abound, and 
every turn in every road gives a new delight. It isa 
coast of golden sands lapped by a sea of amazing beauty. 
. —- holiday there is the holiday that we all 

ream © 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICES 
The Royal Mail Steamers of the London Midland and Scottish 
Railway vey pet with cosy cabins, saloons and spacious 
dining-rooms, make the fastest crossing ; open sea passage 24 hours, 
or 9 hours from pine we to Kingstown Harbour. Fast trains from 
all the principal cities to connect with steamer. Steamer accommo- 
dation can be reserved on application to District Marine Super- 
intendent, Holyhead, or to LM S station master at starting-point. 


SEND FOR THESE LMS HOLIDAY GUIDES 


Full of information and pictures. Tell you all about the glorious 
holiday resorts on the LMS. Send remittance for those you want to 
Divisional Passenger Commercial Superintendent, 85 Euston Station, 
London, N.W.1. 


‘Travel in Ireland ’ Sunshine Holidays in 

by Stephen Gwynn - post free 3d. Southern England __- post free, 3d. 
Northern Ireland - ina ae Guide to Scottish Holi- 
The English Lakes - ,, ,, 3d. day Resorts - - » » 34d. 
Seieiie, Gnent and Holidays by _ Loch, 

Isle of Man - - 3d Mountain and Sea. 
N : 7 7 4 (Official Directory of 

orth Wales . to. Apartments, Hotels, 
Central Wales + -~ | ” 934. ie) in 1/0 
Peak District- . ~  ” 34. Cathedrals, Abbeys and” " 
Chester by LMS - os: a ae Shrines of istery 


The Ribble Valley- - ,, 3d. and Romance - 2/6 


These Guide Books are obtainable at any L M S Station, Town Office 
or Railway Bookstall. 


LMS 


TO IRELAND 


The Fleetwood Boat to B. Th H 
to te Baas. Th ™, Stranraer Boat t Hanhgm The Best 
ams ard Lcchave ( aeeees 
or 
BN) 


EUSTON H. G. BURGESS, General Manager ST. PANCRAS 
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The Art of Thought 
'- GRAHAM WALLAS 


‘A book not to be missed, stimulating, provocative. Mr. 
Wallas’s hand has not lost its cunning.’ Manchester 
Guardian. 9. net. 


Abraham Lincoln 
CARL SANDBURG 


‘It is hard for me to speak of it without exaggeration. 

The book is a masterpiece. It is, what is more remarkable, 

a masterpiece which suits its subject. Lincoln grows out 

of Mr. Sandburg’s volumes.’ New Statesman. Two 
volumes. Illustrated. £2 2s. net. 


William Morris 
HOLBROOK JACKSON 


‘That the book is simply, clearly, and vigorously written 
is sufficiently guaranteed by the name of the author.’ 
New Statesman. 53. net. 


The Modern Novel 


ELIZABETH M. DREW 


* She succeeds in giving an excellent summary of the modern 

novel, and one that is sound and entertaining. Many 

readers will be repaid for buying the book.” Times Literary 
Supplement. 7s. Od. net. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
HUGH PANSON FAUSSET 


‘I have read it with admiration and conviction. This 
excellent study will not easily be superseded.’ Dai/y News. 
With four portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 


My Contemporaries 
MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 


Critical studies of President Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemen- 

ceau, Lenin, Hindenburg, and other international figures. 

* As examples of impressionism with a touch of genius they 

will stand the test of the discriminating. MWestminster 
Gazette. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Story of the Jews 
LEWIS BROWNE 


* I wish every Jew no less than every Christian would read 
the book, which is itself a miracle of err condensa- 
tion.’ Isrart ZANGWILL. . 6d. net. 


My African Neighbours 
HANS COUDENHOVE 


The result of many years of observation and study of the 
ways of men, birds and beasts in East Africa. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Travellers’ Library 


A new series of copyright works, issued in a very attractive 
format. Prospectus post free on application. 38. 6d. net 
each volume. 


a 


Thirty Bedford Square, London 
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it made of the almost untrammelled powers that it could legally 
exercise in the hungry forties. 

Labour and Nationalism is a monument of patient industry. 
Mr. Clarkson has read everything on his subject from the Dail 
debates and the records of innumerable trade societies to the 
files of obscure papers and the pamphlets and leaflets which 
in every Irish crisis come as thick as midges after summer rain 
and bite as viciously. Unlike not a few workers in the same field, 
he is master of his material, and his skill in selecting and arrang- 
ing masses of evidence will move both the envy and admiration 
of those who know the nature of the ground across which he 
drove his plough. In his pages will be found all the relevant 
facts in regard to the Irish Labour movement, from its beginnings 
in the efforts of organisations derived from the medieval guilds 
to shape themselves to meet the pressure of new conditions, 
down to the internecine struggle between the Transport Workers 
and Larkinism, the echoes of which have not yet died away. 

Unfortunately Mr. Clarkson’s knowledge of the movement 
does not extend to the human stuff of which its ranks are 
composed. Had he spent as many hours with Dublin dockers 
or Tipperary farm hands as he devoted weeks to ferreting amongst 
trade records and Parliamentary papers his book might have 
lacked something in academic thoroughness, but it would have 
gained in practical value. His lofty contempt for English 
Trade Unionists who intervened in Irish matters may be justified, 
but they at least discovered, what is still apparently unknown 
to him, that in Ireland theories accepted on paper provide no 
real clue as to what is possible in practice. The Plough and the 
Stars was written before Labour and Nationalism appeared 
on this side of the Atlantic, otherwise one might have suspected 
that Mr. O’Casey was guying Mr. Clarkson in the encounter 
between the Mr. Covey with his doctrinaire Communism and 
Fluther Good, who has no use for theories but glories in the dent 
in his head made by a policeman’s baton at a Labour demon- 
stration. 


Mr. Covey : Well, let us put it to the test, an’ see what you know 
about the Labour movement; What’s the mechanism of exchange ? 

Fluther: How th’ hell do I know what it is? There’s nothing 
about that in th’ rules of our Thrades Union! . . 

Mr. Covey: What does Karl Marx say about th’ Relation of 
Value to th’ Cost o’ Production ? 

Fluther : What th’ hell do I care what he says ? 
enough not to lose me head be follying foreigners. 


I’m Irishman 


Mr. Clarkson’s argument is that Irish Labour reached its 
apogee under Connolly in 1916, and that inside the last ten 
years it has gone far to fling away all that was gained, through 
lack of constructive ideas on the part of leaders who sacrificed 
to organisation energies that might have been devoted to 
revolution. While the history of the present decade might have 
been written differently had Connolly lived, it is by no means 
certain that his social and economic creed would have prevailed 
in a nation of tenant proprietors. What Connolly flung into 
the scale in Easter week was not Irish Labour but the broken 
remnants of the Transport Workers shattered by the strike of 
1913-14. In Dublin he could muster only a few hundred men, 
the branches throughout the country took no part, and the 
strength of the organisation may be gauged by the fact that 
its total funds amounted to £96. 

It may have been a falling-off from Connolly’s ideals that the 
men who took up the work after his death built on Trade Union 
lines. What Mr. Clarkson fails to show is that adherence to 
Connolly’s plan would have secured any real measure of working- 
class support. There has never been any enthusiasm for Com- 
munism as Communism, and the real difficulty of the present 
leaders is not that they are being pressed forward faster than 
they desire to go, but that they cannot spur their followers to 
keep pace with them. Labour increased enormously in strength 
and influence since 1916. At the present time, it is true, its 
position is not as powerful as it was two or three years ago, 
but the reason for this is not due to the fact that its leaders 
have abandoned the gospel of revolutionary action. Mr. Larkin, 
who still preaches that creed, is unable now to count tens where 
formerly he boasted thousands, in spite of the fact that he, 
like Connolly, has established a working alliance with the extreme 
Republicans. 

The main object which Mr. Clarkson has in view in this book 
is, as he puts it, “‘to afford a sidelight on the inter-relations of 
two world forces”»—Labour and Nationalism; and the twentieth 
century Ireland, he insists, furnishes the best example of 
** the incompatibility of the aims of labourites and nationalists.” 
For the purposes of his argument he confines himself to the 
urban labour movement and omits the agrarian question. 
This, however satisfactory from the author’s standpoint, gives 


— 


as lop-sided a view as would an industrial study of Great Britain 
based on the hard case of the Highland crofters. Not 

is it Hamlet without the Prince but Hamlet with nobody in the 
cast save the Ghost. In Ireland as a whole, and more es 

in the Free State, the elements which in Mr. Clarkson’s eyes 
are alone entitled to be regarded as Labour are a minority 
movement. The majority, whom they have either to coerce or 
convert to the creed of social revolution as preached by Marx 
and his successors, decline to come in, not because they are 
misled by Nationalist prejudices, as his thesis suggests, but 
because their bias as tenant-proprietors, though their ownership 
may be limited to an uneconomic holding, is stronger than their 
class-consciousness as members of the proletariat. Mr. Clarkson's 
whole case rests on an entirely false antithesis. His Labour at 
best comprises only a section of the workers, and his Nationalism, 
instead of reflecting mere political ideology, is an expression of 
the economic creed of a community of peasants who, having 
secured, in Parnell’s phrase, “a firm grip on their holdings,” 
are intensely suspicious of any movement that might tend to 
loosen or weaken it. 


THE AGE OF DEVILS 


The Autobiography of Guibert, Abbot of Nogent-sous-Coucy, 
Translated by C. C. S. Buanp. Broadway Translations, 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

The chief characteristic of the Dark Age was not so much its 
darkness as the light, which it feared. Men did not put up with 
the night, because the forces of electricity had not yet been 
discovered, but because the discovery would have been considered 
the work of Satan. The men of the Eleventh Century give always 
the impression of a turned back and a peeping eye. Peeping 
Tom was not an individual but a world. They feared beauty, 
but they could never get entirely free from its fascination. It 
was in part the lesson of the Church, who taught that the body 
would rise again, however much they qualified the risen body 
with divine agility and subtlety. 

Typical of his age is Guibert, the Abbot of Nogent, who wrote 
an autobiography, somewhat in the style of Saint Augustine, 
somewhat in the style of Mr. Beverley Nichols (the life is a 
collection of anecdotes of his acquaintances, rather than a 
narrative). Speaking of his mother he writes, 

Beautiful indeed I should in a worldly and foolish fashion have 
called her, had I not austerely declared beauty to be but an empty 
show. 


The old Abbot’s Autobiography, dedicated to the goodness 
of God, which even he at times is forced feebly to question, 
is a terrible picture of a terrible period in the world’s history. 
The numerous stories of devils and divine retribution; of the 
Abbot’s friend who raised Satan by the offering of a cock, hatched 
from an egg, ‘‘ which must have been laid by the hen on Jupiter's 
day in the month of March”; of the devil who appeared in the 
guise of 

a man in a scarlet cloak and silken hose that had the soles cut away 

in a damnable fashion, with hair effeminately parted in front; 


of the monk whose one fault was that he took two shillings for 
himself from a noble lady and 
went to his bed to lie down, and there was strangled by the devil 
as he lay on his back. You could see his chin and throat horribly 
flattened on his breast as though pressed violently down ; 


these stories would be humorous, if they were not so convincing. 

With these tales of devils and evil monks are mingled others of 
men whose acts were the fitting rivals to those of Satan ; of the 
terror at Laon when the Commune rose against the wicked 
Bishop; of Thomas de Courcy, who tied his prisoners together 
with cords threaded through their collar bones, and so dragged 
them to captivity ; of the Count of Soissons and the sacrament 
he celebrated of bread made from the ashes of a burnt child. 

We can throw doubt on these horrors, but it does not remove 
their horror. For the fact remains that the age was bad enough 
for such stories to be believed. They were accepted as the 
natural occupations of sinful human nature. Nor was it a case 
of isolated and outstanding instances. As the good Abbot asks, 
**Who can stop, when he once begins?” 

The modern reader is left not doubting the truth of the human 
stories, but the untruth of the supernatural. Was there a time 
when a personal and eternal Satan made visible and tangible 
assault upon the world ? 

There could have been no better-timed assault, whilst the 
teaching of the Church still emphasised Hell and Purgatory, 
almost to the exclusion of Paradise. Men were doing their 
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best to turn away from the fascination of beauty to their own 
darkness, where lay safe harbourage for fiends, and that 
darkness was never better painted in its tragic hopelessness 
than by Guibert. But one soul in the volume seems destined 
for Paradise, and when he writes of his mother a hint of beauty 
from a future age catches at the Abbot’s pen: 

Full was she of God’s fire from her youth in Zion, unceasing in 
her tender care for me, sleeping or awake. And now that she is 
dead, the wall of her flesh being broken away, I know that in 
Jerusalem that furnace burns with greater heat than words can 
express. 


MOUNTAINS AND MYTHS OF CHINA 


The Sacred 5 of China. By Wiit1am Epcar Gert. Murray. 24s. 
The Sacred 5 are the five famous mountains of Tai Shan in 
Shantung, Nan Yo in Hunan, Sung Shan in Honan, Hua Shan 
in Shansi and Heng Shan towards Mongolia, N.W. of Peking. 
From the earliest ages of China (and that is very early) these 
five peaks, which roughly outline the boundaries of the original 
Chinese state, have been regarded as religious sanctuaries and 
as influences to be propitiated with pilgrimage and sacrifice. 

The Emperors used to worship 12 mountains, 5 of which were 
Yo; they also worshipped the gods of the 4 seas, the god of the 
Yellow River, the god of the Yangtze: under the dynasties Chin, 
Han, Sui, T’ang. 

Clearly the earliest Chinese religion was a kind of nature worship, 
especially associated with “high places”, and some remote 
connection with the “ ziggurats”’ of Mesopotamia may be 
surmised. Later, the five sacred Yo were more definitely 
personified. P’ei Yuan-jen was an eminent Civil Servant, who 
retired from his governorship to Hua Shan to study the mystic 
and magic arts which are connected with later Taoism. After 
twenty-three years of meditation, five Ancients came to him to 
whom he kotowed : 

The first was robed in Green, with a green hat, a green cane, 
and a green paper; this was the Star of the East (Jupiter), lord of 
Tai Shan, and he offered to P’ei a set of green books. The second 
was attired in White, with a white hat, white cane, white paper ; 
he was the Star of the West (Venus), lord of Hua Shan itself, and 
he offered P’ei a white herb and 8 sets of white books. The third 
was clad in Black, with a black hat, black cane, black paper ; 
he was the Star of the North (Mercury), lord of Pei Shan, the North 
Peak, and he offered his protégé 4 sets of black books. The fourth 
was dressed in Red, with a red hat, red cane, red paper; he was 
the Star of the South (Mars), lord of Nan Yo, and offered him 
two sets of red books. Last came the Star of the Centre (Saturn), 
lord of Sung Shan, radiant in Yellow, with yellow hat, yellow cane, 
yellow paper, and he offered him 8 sets of yellow books. P’ei 
Yuan kotowed again, and accepted the gifts. He ate the herbs, 
he studied the rainbow library. Thus he became able to fly, to 
render himself invisible—quite an accomplishment for a politician 
—to travel over the world, to tap private conversations without 
being seen. Finally, he met another fairy, who endowed him 
with a final set of sacred books. He ascended to heaven, to become 
the True Man of the Pine Spirit. Is it not written in the Seven 
Steps to the Clouds ? 


This is a typical specimen of the many odd Taoist stories which 
are to be found in this interesting book. They suggest passages 
in Reginald Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft, and do not appear 
to be very high up in the hierarchy of psychical research. How- 
ever, from the earliest days—from the days of that terrible 
Emperor Shun “ who had double pupils to his eyes and originated 
the use of the cane for schoolboys”’—it was the correct thing 
for the mystic, the man of letters and the disgruntled statesman 
— if he felt the call to solitude and the simple life—to retire to 
a hermit’s cell among the mountains. There, in good fresh 
air, tar from the filth of Chinese cities, eating plain but whole- 
some vegetable food, sleeping away most of the time and dabbling 
in mild spiritualism, it is no wonder that these recluses were 
able to prolong their days beyond the normal span and were 
reputed to have discovered and compounded the Elixir of Ten 
Thousand Years and the Pill of Immortality. 

Dr. Geil has himself visited the Sacred 5, has climbed them, 
and photographed them, and has acquired and translated the 
“Annals” and “‘ Records,” compiled by the Chinese antiquaries, 
with the same care and profusion and credulity which have been 
devoted to Westminster Abbey or Notre Dame. The mischief 
of these Annals, says the author, is that they abound in generalities 
and anecdotes, credible and otherwise, but do not make clear 
what was taught! This is the disadvantage of his long and 
painstaking book—so much of this ancient lore is obscure and 
apparently pointless: it strikes one as feeble, compared with the 
mythology which European, Semitic and Hindu faiths have 





bequeathed to us. Moreover, Dr. Geil has adopted a style which 
recalls in turn M. Claudel, Mr. Ernest Bramah and Mr. C, y 
Doughty, touched up with a few mahjohng terms and ap 
occasional doxology. The book might have been written ang 
arranged more simply, without losing anything of its orienta 
atmosphere ; but, even as it is, we are grateful to Dr. Geil fo; 
breaking a good deal of new ground, and to the publishers fo, 
a very handsome volume, abundantly illustrated. 


A SUBSTANTIAL TRIFLE 


** Trifles,’ and Other Plays. By Susan GLASPELL. Benn. 7s. 6d, 


In this, the fourth volume of Miss Glaspell’s plays, we are 
given five of her one-act plays, and two short pieces written jp 
collaboration with Mr. George Cram Cook. Trifles, which 
gives the title to this book, is a little masterpiece. It is like g 
Hardy poem put into dramatic form. Those who saw it per. 
formed have probably never forgotten it. 

The rise of the curtain discovers the gloomy kitchen of a now 
abandoned farm-house. Three men and two women walk into 
it; the County Attorney, the Sheriff and his wife, a farmer 
named Hale, and his wife. In a few lines the situation is swiftly 
put before us. ‘The day before Hale had called to see the 
owner of this farm, Mr. Wright, Walking into the kitchen he 
had found Mrs. Wright sitting in a rocking chair “ looking 
kind of done-up.” Says Hale: ‘* She was rocking back and forth. 
She had her apron in her hand, and was kind of pleating it.” 
When Hale had asked for her husband, she had told him he was 
lying dead upstairs with a rope round his neck. He had been 
strangled in his sleep. Mrs. Wright had been arrested, and the 
three men were at the farm-house to find evidence for her con- 
viction. It seems that there is as yet nothing to point to her 
motive. 

Whilst the men search the house the two women talk. Quietly, 
we are made to feel their sympathy for the imprisoned woman. 
Even the attitude of their men-folk towards the untidiness of 
the kitchen is subtly used to make them range themselves on 
her side. And as they busy themselves with trifles, as they 
examine a skirt hanging on the door, or, much to the ironical 
amusement of the men who overhear them, discuss whether Mrs. 
Wright was going to quilt or to knot an unfinished bed-cover, 
they remember what this woman had been like thirty years ago, 
when she was a lively young girl who was fond of pretty clothes. 
They imagine how lonely she must have been all these years in 
a farm-house so far from the road, with no children about her, 
and with a husband who was out all day “and no company 
when he did come in.”’ They feel ashamed now that they have 
never visited her. They make us feel, rather than tell us, the 
hard, mean nature of the man, the gentle, bird-like nature of 
the wife. 

Busying themselves thus, the two women discover that 
although the sewing on the bed-quilt is neat and tidy at the 
beginning, at the end “it looks as if she didn’t know what she 
was doing.”” But they do not mention to their husbands this 
sign of anagitated mind. Instead, one of them unpicks the badly- 
sewn part and begins to sew it afresh. Looking for a pair of 
scissors in a work-box, they discover inside it, wrapped in silk, 
the body of a canary, newly dead. It had been strangled. The 
women look at each other with comprehension in their eyes. 
‘**If there’d been years and years of nothing, and then a bird to 
sing to you, it would be awful—still, after the bird was still.” 
Even without the help of actors, the author has here made us 
feel that when the dead man strangled his wife’s canary in one 
of his fits of savage temper, he placed the last straw on the back 
of her burden. 

All this time the men have been clumping in and out of the 
house. They can see nothing to point to any motive for the 
crime. They laugh at the two women sewing a quilt and dis- 
cussing domestic matters when there is a murder to be accounted 
for. They look at the empty bird-cage, but the women do not 
mention the dead bird. The Attorney, looking at the bed-cover, 
says facetiously to the Sheriff: ‘“‘ Well, Henry, at least we have 
found out that she was not going to quilt it. She was going to—- 
what d’you call it, ladies?” Mrs. Hale, with her hand against 
the pocket into which she has slipped the dead bird, answers: 
** We call it—knot it, Mr. Henderson.’ And that is the curtain. 

The other plays in this volume, with one exception, are by 
no means so good. The exception is one of the two pieces 
written in collaboration with Mr. G. H. Cook. It is called 
Suppressed Desires, and is a most amusing little skit on the 
craze for psycho-analysis. It caused much laughter when it 
was performed at the Everyman Theatre in 1921; but, of course, 
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on such a subject the Everyman audience might almost be 
called a selected audience, not one of the points being missed. 
Two of the other plays are “queer” ones, written on similar 
lines to The Verge, which Miss Sybil Thorndike played for a 
few performances last year at the Regent Theatre; but, as the 
meaning of these plays escapes me, it will be better to leave them 
alone. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Islam and the Divine Comedy. By Micuex Asin. Translated and 
Abridged by Harotp SUNDERLAND. Murray. 12s. 

Professor Asin’s theory that Dante’s Divine Comedy was influenced 
by Islamic models has been a subject of critical debate since it was 
published in the Spanish original six years ago, but it is now for the 
first time made available to the English reading public in this trans- 
lation. The stir caused by the suggestion that Moslem sources should 
have formed the basis for the poem that symbolises the whole culture 
of mediaeval Christian Europe has now died down and, apart from 
Italian Dantists, whose attitude of national prejudice is understand- 
able, the balance of critical opinion has declared itself in favour of 
Professor Asin’s theory. The English reader now has the opportunity 
of estimating its validity for himself. Professor Asin, who is Professor 
of Arabic at the University of Madrid, has devoted over twenty-five 
years of his life to the investigation of the philosophic and religious 
thought of mediaeval Islam and its influence upon the culture of 
Western Europe, and he tested his theory at all points before giving 
it to the world. The array of testimony amassed in this volume 
remains formidable, even though the English translation omits the 
documentary evidence and critical apparatus that went to swell the 
Spanish original. The author first compares, in outline and in detail, 
the legend of the nocturnal journey and ascension of Mahomet with 
the Divine Comedy. Next he compares the Divine Comedy with 
other Moslem legends of the after life. He proceeds to survey the 
Moslem features in the Christian legends precursory to the Divine 
Comedy ; and finally he discusses the probability of the transmission 
of Islamic models to Christian Europe and particularly to Dante. 
The translation appears to have been carefully and faithfully done 
by Mr. Sunderland. His work retains the dialectic vigour and literary 
charm of an original which had the honour of starting one of the most 
memorable debates in the history of universal literature. 


The Beckoning Finger. By Harry HarpimvG. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


There is some bonny fighting in this story of a feud between a 
young Australian and a British shipowner.who from small beginnings 
has become a rich man and mayor of his native town. Some time before 
the story opens the Australian had made this man look foolish in a 
foreign port, and in revenge, for what after all was but a jest, the 
Englishman “ shanghaied ” his tormentor, making his life a misery, 
before sending him ashore upon an island at which ships rarely touched. 
The Australian, a rich man’s son, is cruising about in his own yacht, 
trading a little as he goes, and visiting the Northumbrian port where 
his enemy the Mayor, discovers him, and the fun begins. Of course 
the Australian wins, but it is no one-sided battle, for the Mayor is 
resourceful and unscrupulous and stratagem succeeds to stratagem, 
until the climax in which the Englishman comes to the end he deserves. 
There is quite a good love story running through the yarn, which is 
used to exacerbate the feud which is its base. The struggle while it 
lasts is Homeric, and if the last and greatest fight of all does put a 
little strain upon our belief in the possible, it is described so excitingly 
that it is pleasanter to swallow than to criticise it. 


The South Wales Squires. By Hersert M. Vaucuan, M.A., F.S.A. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Vaughan has a double purpose in this book. As an antiquary 
he is more interested in the past than the present, and as he is a 
good gossipper, he is anxious to give us his reminiscences of certain 
vanishing social conditions. This he does very charmingly. He 
describes typical Welsh country houses which he has known intimately 
from boyhood and gives anecdotes of their owners, servants and 
visitors, which illustrate vividly the life that went on until quite 
recently in those strongholds of very early Victorianism. One of the 
houses he describes is Nantgwyllt, which had associations with Shelley 
and is generally identified with Peacock’s Headlong Hali—though 
wrongly so according to Mr. Vaughan who gives, however, no reasons 
for that opinion. This house was situa in one of the valleys in 
which have been constructed the chain of artificial lakes which now 
supply Birmingham with water, and by a special clause in the contract 
of sale it was not demolished before the final flooding of the valley. 
It still remains 7 some fifty feet below the level of the reservoir 
and on a clear, calm day can be seen intact under the surface of the 


water. But Mr. Vaughan is not only a gossiping antiquary. He is 
a passionate defender of Welsh landowners from the cha: of rural 
it, which were investigated by the Welsh 


t ny and mismanagemen 
Land Commission in the ‘nineties. He attacks the Commission’s 
report as vigorously as though it were issued last week instead of 
thirty years ago. But this is not surprising, since evidently it is only 
with an effort that he refrains from demanding the repeal of the 
County Councils Act of 1887, the effects of which were the first act 


in the drama of the downfall of the Welsh squires. It is too recent 
to have for him an antiquarian interest. 





ABOUT MOTORING 


UST as the motor-car has brought the villages within 
the purview of town-dwellers, so must aviation ulti. 
mately make folk on the mainlands familiar with the 

islands. Islands are scarce off the English coast, so that 

and dependable air transport will make little difference to us in 
this respect. Many more people will visit the Channel Islands, 
and possibly spoil them, as the Isle of Man has largely been spoilt 
already. In climate and scenery Man is not unlike Cornwall— 
soft air, mild winters, lush pastures, bleak, brown peaks, colour. 
washed farms and cottages, legions of tiny chapels. But its big. 
wigs have deliberately laid themselves out to cater for the 
artisan holiday-maker. Every petty landlord who has an acre 
of scenery on his ground erects a huge gilded sign at the entrance 
to his glen, fences it off with spiky iron palings, charges you 
sixpence as an entry fee, and very possibly disfigures it stil] 
further with a row of automatic gambling machines and a cage 
of monkeys or sea lions. To enjoy Man one should visit it out 
of the season, or hasten away from the beaten track and the 
serried boarding-houses of the Douglas front, unless one is human 
enough to be happy in Blackpool during the Lancashire wake 
weeks, for Douglas is really another Blackpool, plus a faint, 
industrialised tang of Ostend. 

* ok o* 

Nevertheless for many million people Douglas is the hub of 
the universe next week, for it is the starting-point of the world’s 
principal motor-cycle race. Sunburnt exiles in tropical forests 
make long treks to the nearest telegraph to learn who has won, 
and here in England the universities and public schools vie with 
the garage hands and Birmingham stock-brokers in their interest, 
The races attract a curiously mixed crowd—men who were fore- 
men of small cycle shops twenty years ago, and are now magnates 
of the engineering trade ; petrol engineers of international repu- 
tation from America and most European countries ; thousands 
of youngsters in Harris tweeds with club ties ; as many north- 
country artisans with their sweethearts; and the greedy, 
efficient people who sell cycles in every city and town from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats. The origin of the whole business 
is finance. It is as much a gigantic advertisement as the 
hoardings on the suburban railway lines. To bolster a tottering 
business ; to boost an infant concern ; to maintain established 
sales ; to impress foreign customers—if the races did not pay 
they would promptly cease to be held. 

* 7 * 

Yet despite their sordid origin, the races succeed in furnishing 
a most thrilling spectacle and plenty of real sport. The quaint 
little Manx parliament, which calls itself the House of Keys (it 
is Protestant rather than Petrine) and solemnly promulgates its 
laws on a hilltop amidst the dews of dawn, closes a tortuous 
circle of public road, measuring some 37} miles in length, and 
crossing a 1,600-ft. shoulder of Snaefell. Wire entanglements 
and police keep the track absolutely clear. Originally, most of it 
resembled the deep, twisty lanes of Cornwall, but the island 
folk have spent thousands of pounds in surfacing the roads. 
Seven times the racers speed round the circlet, attaining speeds 
of over ninety miles an hour along certain brief straights and 
down the perilous drop off the mountain. The speed is simply 
fantastic, considering the eternal succession of blind swerves 
which must be made. One of the winners next week may 
average as much as 70 m.p.h. over this crazy course, inclusive 
of all stops for fuel and the like ; and victory may be a matter 
of seconds. The ability to beat record over such a lap is just as 
rare in the human animal as the graceful batting of a Hobbs or 
the golf swing of a Bobby Jones. Masters of the knack cat 
practically fix their own fees for riding a particular machine, and 
the more eminent experts hope to make their thousands out of 
the race week. Most of them commenced life as working 
mechanics, and spend the proceeds wisely in establishing small 
business concerns. Accidents are naturally frequent, and two 
or three men are badly hurt every year, and every other year, oF 
thereabouts, one is killed, though the enforcement of safety 
helmets has relieved the casualty list considerably. The purist 
will probably aver that the thrill of such races is a milk-and- 
water version of the Spanish bull-fight or the Roman gladiator 
shows; that they appeal to sadistic instincts. He would be 
quite wrong. None of the crowd hope to see a bludgy smash. 
Man here pits his faculties against inanimate Nature. His eye, his 
judgment, his wrists and above all his balance are applied # 
heeling and swerving through a continuous serpentine of lethal 
obstacles nearly 300 miles long a few seconds faster than his 
rivals can do it. There is one awkward curve known as Hillberry, 
where thousands of spectators find safe vantage on the foothills 
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A GUARANTEED 


ON YOUR 
1% CAPITAL 


FOR LIFE 


If you are living on Investment Dividends here is a safe 
and sure way of doubling your Income. Buy an Annuity 
from the Sun of Canada, the leading Office for Annuities. 
From 8% to 17%, according to your age. A man of 
65, for instance, gets 11% on his Capital, and this fine 
return is guaranteed to him for life. 

If health is impaired better terms are granted on that 
account. 

There are many kinds of Annuities issued by the Sun of 
Canada to suit all circumstances. There are Joint 
Annuities, Deferred Annuities, and Annuities with a 
guaranteed return of Capital. 

Why not send for details? A larger income would solve 
a good many difficulties for you. And, remember, the 
larger income is guaranteed for life—and behind the 
guarantee is a Company with Government Supervised 
Assets of over £62,000,000. 

In confidence, write, giving exact date of birth, and 
amount invested or to invest, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), 
Sun Life of Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, Victoria 
Embankment (near Temple Station), London, W.C. 2. 


ARIA RT RA TU 








“ This is the last time we trust to moth 
balls; they are useless. We must find 
something better ! ” 


OTH balls are merely annoyance 
to moths, but Dymuth is sud 
and certain death! 


Put Dymuth in your wardrobes and 
cupboards, and the contents are as 
secure against moths as if you 
sealed them up in a safe. 





















« ] How much have you lost in moth- 
Heavens! eaten clothes, blankets, furs? 
eaten to Dymuth wouls have saved it all, and 
. it costs only - a tin at any 
pieces by chemist's. 
¢ A lot about moths and all about 
moths e Dymuth is “The Story of a Great 








Discovery "—free for a postcard. 


DYMUTH 


(Regd.) 
Dymuth Ltd, 24 Dymuth House, 
Matlock 


RNLUI 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


This Institution has served our maritime people in Peace and War. 
OVER 60,000 LIVES SAVED! 
11 Lives Saved every week for a century! 




















Courage, Self-Sacrifice, Humanity were never more needed than 
ay. Will you help the men who illustrate these qualities and who 


ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER P 
We neither ask for nor receive any subsidy from the State. 

Lord Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Treasurer, Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


























Of the many tobaccos I 
have tried, none gives me 
as much satisfaction as 


BARNEY'S TOBACCO 


From Egypt came the letter (reproduced below) 
which supplied these headlines. A pipe-smoker 
who had tried many brands in his quest for a really 
satisfying tobacco sportingly made the admission. 


Barney’s has friends like this all over the World, 
wherever good tobacco is appreciated. Friends 
who are not merely content to smoke and enjoy 
Barney’s, but who are keen to recommend it to 
other pipe-smokers : 


“ Last year you were good enough to send me by post 
“two lbs. of ‘ Barney's’ Tobacco every other month, 
“against payment to P.O. on delivery.” 

“As I find that I am still unable to obtain that 
“ tobacco, I shall be greatly obliged if you will put this 
“ system into action again, from date of receipt of thés 
“ letter.” 

“I may add that of the many tobaccos I have tried, 
“none gives me as much satisfaction as ‘ Barney’s.’ ” 


We have arranged a regular direct supply to go to this 
friend-of-Barney’s in Egypt, and for the benefit of other 
lovers of good tobacco across the seas we give below the 
particulars of the favourable British duty-free despatch 
for all three strengths of Barney’s : 


Price : 20/- per 2 lbs. (minimum). Postage extra (allow 
7 lbs. gross weight on minimum package). Despatch is 
made in airtight containers of 2, 4, 8 or 16 oz. denomina- 
tions. (In ordering please say size and strength 
preferred.) Friends at Home sending Barney's abroad 
can have a letter or card included in the parcel, if sent 
with order and remittance. Smokers abroad can order 
per C.O.D. or V.P.P. (where operative). 


a 1/1 the oz.: in three strengths @ 


Barney’s (medium), Parsons’ Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full 
strength). 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 





Made b —_ Sinclair, Ltd. Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Nationa es Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1; Also at inburgh. 
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above the road. A novice would tour round it at twenty miles 
an hour with great care. The expert streaks up to it like a pro- 
jectile, his engine seeming to scream with rage. In his lightning 
wheel he misses one hedge by inches, seems to be heading straight 
for a terrible crash into the opposite side, but by some miracle 
he shaves that also, and is past at nearly seventy miles an bour 
before the crowd can catch its breath. After five or six circuits 
the little crouching figures have been hammered into one 
colossal cramp of aching physical agony. But the leaders 
receive signals as they pass their fuel depots, and know that they 
form part ofa clump of perhaps four men who may win. In the final 
laps they pull out a final spasm of genius and resolution, and the 
riding becomes positively staggering. Nobody, who can recognise 
skill and co of a most uncommon order, may watch these 
apparently sordid races unmoved. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ViENNA, May 8th. 
UROPE does not seem to be in any danger of 
undergoing that process of standardisation that 
makes American cities so monotonous. During the 
past fortnight I have seen four countries on the European 
mainland, and the only things common to all of them are 
government crises and “ Valencia.” As an example of the 
difference made by a stabilised currency, one need only travel 
from Brussels to Cologne. If you catch the 11.30 a.m. train 
and finish your dinner before reaching the German frontier, 
it costs you 15 Belgian francs, or 1s. 10d. at the present rate 
of exchange. If you miss that train and go by a later one on 
which dinner is not served until you cross the frontier at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, the same dinner costs 8} German marks, or 
8s. 5d. I abstain from drawing any moral, as it might be 
the wrong one. In Belgium, however, people are becoming 
nervous as to the course of the franc, and there is always a 
group before every bank window which shows the last quotation 
of the franc in foreign currencies. The Belgian Government 
is issuing six months’ Treasury Bonds bearing 7 per cent. 
interest, at 98, which makes the real rate 14 per cent. Judging 
by externals, American influence is increasing in Belgium. 
Having often recommended the shares of the Texas Company, 
I was naturally interested to see their petrol tank waggons in 
the streets. British influence in the shape of banking, insurance, 
Bass and Guinness is still prominent. The reports of the 
Belgian coal companies, as they appear, mostly show losses, 
Altogether, the impression of economic progress one gets in 
Belgium is not favourable. 
* 7 * 
The impression I derive from talks with German bankers 
and business men is a little more cheerful. The population 
has learned its lesson, and expenditure has been reduced all 
round, while savings are at last again accumulating somewhat. 
** We realised,”’ said one banker to me, “‘that we had too many 
middlemen and intermediaries altogether, and have squeezed 
out thousands of them, while by a process of amalgamations 
on the American model we are reducing expenses.” There are 
still many unemployed, but one feels that the corner has been 
turned. The electrical, chemical and cement industries are 
doing good trade and have received good orders from abroad. 
Money is becoming cheaper. A few months ago the mortgage 
banks, whose bonds are practically, and in many cases actually, 
trustee securities, had to issue bonds bearing 10 per cent. 
Now they are placing 7 per cent. bonds at 94 or thereabouts. 
Up to a few months ago it was impossible to raise any meney 
in Germany, but America in 1925 provided $230,000,000 at 
rates varying between 7 and 9 per cent. Now, the German 
Government can place Mk. 50,000,000 of 6} per cent. Post 
Office Bonds (an innovation this) at 98, and is issuing 
Mk. 100,000,000 of Railway 7 per cent. preference shares at 
953. To encourage small savings these are to be issued in 
artificials of as low a denomination as Mk. 200 (£10). Foreign 
investors to whom these rates sound attractive must bear in 
mind that a tax of 10 per cent. is deducted from all interest 
and dividends paid in Germany, and is not recoverable by 


anyone. 
x * a 


Lest the foregoing observations should convey too favourable 
an impression of the German position, let me add that falling 
interest rates are in part due to the accumulation in Germany 
of funds collected under the Dawes scheme, which it is impossible 
to transfer from the country without smashing the mark; 
also, that taxation in Germany is crushing. Every business 
man has to keep a special diary, showing him the various taxes 








he has to pay on different days of every month. Apropos g 
which all Germany is laughing at an incident which actually 
occurred the other day. A countryman went to the log) 
chemist and asked for leeches. The shopkeeper who hag 
presumably just received yet another tax demand note, toy 
the inquirer that he had not any in stock, but reco 

him to go to the Steueramt (Tax Collectors’ Office), where ther 
were plenty of bloodsuckers. The sarcasm was lost upon th 
customer, who did as he was told. German officials have ng 
lost all their dignity, and those concerned, when they discovereg 
the explanation of the strange request made of them, wer 
furious, and sued the chemist for insulting behaviour. _ 
was fined 40 marks. That is only half the story. He wroy 
a witty account of it, sent it to “* Simplicissimus,” the Munich 
comic journal, which inserted it and paid him 80 marks. Where. 
upon the chemist wrote a most polite letter to the S§ 

relating the circumstances and enclosing a statement showing 
that he was 40 marks in pocket on the incident, and asked ty 
be informed how much tax he was liable for thereon. 

Times are still difficult in Germany, and most companies 
are still passing their dividends, but bankruptcies show a marked 
decrease, and my opinion expressed here a few weeks ago that 
Germany now affords the best and safest opportunities for 
investment on the Continent, is strongly confirmed by all the 
information I have gathered on the spot. 

* * * 

The last time I was in Vienna was four years ago, just before 
the League of Nations’ loan, and it looked like London during 
the Coal Strike. Things were dark and depressed. Now itis 
more like its former delightful self. I expected to get a mor 
cheerful impression of Austria’s future, but have not done s, 
Dr. Seipel, the former Austrian Chancellor, has just been telling 
the Paris public that Austria can support herself. Dr. Seipel 
is a priest, and his theological studies no doubt constitute him 
an authority on trade and economics, but I am going to bk 
arrogant enough to differ from him and to repeat my conviction 
that Austria as now constituted, with a population of six millions, 
of which one out of every three lives in Vienna, cannot be 
a self-supporting unit. It simply has not the agricultural and 
industrial Hinterland. Moreover, the Austrian, although charn- 
ing and delightful, is not as capable as his German neighbour 
and relation. That is why he is so much liked. We can all 
love an incompetent person, whether he is a prime minister 
or the ne’er-do-well of the family. One prominent business man 
here tells me that the only thing that will save Austria is to make 
Vienna a free city such as Hamburg was, independent of the 
Austrian Government, and for it to abolish all direct taxation, 
so as to attract commerce, for its geographical position as 
gateway between East and West is unrivalled. My own opinion 
as to the future of Austria, which is likely to become a burning 
question a few years hence, will be reserved for a future article, 
as will my observations on Hungary. A. Emin Davies. 


GY ry 


The Reliable Petrol 


Drawn from the world’s largest and 
richest oil fields, refined until the 
utmost purity is achieved, Pratts is 
the reliable petrol that does give 
cleaner running and maximum 
mileage. 

























































Pratts is uniform, every gallon 
bought anywhere at any time is of 
a consistent high quality, free from 
any adulteration. 


| Don't say “petrol” say Pratts 
D.A. 747 
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